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P ag there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine; 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought 
I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


One instants toil to Thee denied 


RRS S Stands all eternity’s offense , 
} awd} a7 Of that I did with Thee to guide, 
eas’ To Thee, through Thee, be *xcellence, 


Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Bring’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 
4 ii ’ Godlike to muse o'er bis own trade 
1 Ve Ay *~ “A And manitke stand with God again, 


The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein | stray, 
Thou knowest who has made the fire, 
Thou knowest who bas made the clay. 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of Thy Worth, 

Wend ff 7” It is enough that through Thy grace 

) Sey 1 ae | saw naught common on Thy earth. 


Take not that vision from my ken ; 


O, whatso’er may spoil or speed, 
Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
in Life’s Handicap (Macmillan, Publisher? 
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SUCCESS 


likes progressive men, and progressive men read 


The 
Wall Street Journal 


It makes rich men of poor men 

It furnishes opportunity. 

It will tell you where you can make money 
—and where you cannot. 

It may save you thousands of dollars—it may 
make you thousands of dollars. 

Send for a free sample copy. 

For sale at all news-stands. 


The Wall Street Journal, “Rew York” 








Financial 
St. Louis City 


BANK STOCKS. 


St. Louis banks d> a larger busivxess on 
their capital and surpius than the banks of 
any o her city in the world. 

List of St. Louis Bink and Trust Company 
stocks, Street Railway bonds, Kansas State 
bonds, Missouri and Kinsas County and 
Municipal bonds, Miscrllineous stocks and 
bonds for sale, mailed on application. 

WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


6” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 

I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 

Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


You SEVEN Per Cent 


Cet Clear of Taxes 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley, where crop failures are unknowu and interest 
and principal are promptly paid. We have made loans 
in this locality for fifteen years, and have never lost one 
dollar to our clients. Write for particulars. 

E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Business Outlook 


The accelerated movement of general mer- 
chandise at all the large centers is still a 
prominent feature of the general trade situa- 
tion Likewise there is much industrial ac- 
tivity, except in woolen manufacture, which 
alone languishes. Prices for staples are firm, 
indeed the price situation is one of very con- 
siderable strength. A favorable and at the 
same time a significant factor is the increase 
in the wages of mill and factory operatives in 
many varied branches of industry. If any- 
thing were lacking to prove subst:ntially 
that this country is enjoying a period of 
marked prosperity, these frequent advanc’s 
in wages would amply attest the claim. Bank 
clearings, which are a reliable index to the 
state of general trade, continue unusually 
large. Last week they aggregated $1,920,- 
473,000, an increase of fifty-seven per cent. 
over the corresponding week last year, and 
more than double the total for same weeks in 
the years from 1894 to 1897 inclusive. 

Great excitement in the iron and steel in- 
An extraordinaty demand 
is noted with inadequate supplies, which of 
course makes for extreme strength in prices. 
Cotton goods and lumber are active; shoes are 
in good call and leather remains very firm. 
The only disappointing spot in the whole trade 
situation is that of wool and woolens. The 
former is dull and has been easier, owing to 
the unsatisfactory demand for men’s wear 
woolens. The formation of the combination 
to be known as the American Woolen Com- 
pany is designed to improve the market for the 
finished product. 

The stock market maintains the same quiet 
tone manifested for the past few weeks. Se- 
curity values rise one day only to fall the next. 
It is a traders’ market, and while it continues 
sales are in order on strong spots and pur- 
chases on weak ones. Copper and the copper 
share market continue of paramount import- 
ance in Boston. The copper stocks which 
have the Standard Oil stamp, and which are 
known to be going into the Copper Trust, are 
stronz and these are undoubtedly a purchase 
whenever they are weak. New speculative 
favorites in the New York market are the se 
curities of the Standard Distributing and Dis- 
tilling Company. 





Home Missionary Fund 
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RARE OLD SHAPES.—Every lover of the antique 
and every collector and connoisseur should visit 
the Paine furniture warerooms on Canal Street 
this week. This house has exhibited some notable 
reproductions of colonial, Dutch and Flemish cabi- 
network, and to their fine display they have now 
added some rare reproductions of old monastery 
cabinetwork of the sixteenth century. Our read- 
ers must remember that this interesting furniture 
is not offered at the high prices charged by the or-. 
dinary dealer in curios and relics, but is available 
at practically the same low figures charged for ordi- 
nary furniture. It is possible now to surround 
one’s self, at trifling expense, with these interest- 
ing studies of the times and manners of two or 
three centuries ago. 


ADVANTAGES OF DIRECT BuyYING.—Certain 
manufacturing institutioas have in recent years 
inaugurated a new system of disposing of their 
products which is unqualifiedly to the advantage 





INVEST YOUR MONEY 


A large or sma)] amount in the Preferred 
Stock of a s:fe New Englaud enterprise 
paying at least 7%. Parviculars on appli. 
cation. 


W. HOLMAN CAREY & CO., Bankers, 
60 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN OIL & REFINING CO. 
Subscriptions for saie at par; 8 per cent. Preferred 
Bend’ for p 50 per ceut. in Common stock as bonus. 

n or 





rticulars. American Oil & Refining 
roadway, New York. 








of the consumer. Among the pioneers in this new 
method of doing business was the Elkhart Carriage 
& Harness Manufacturing Co. of Elkhart, Ind., 
whose advertisement appears on page 397 of this 
issue. These people began this plan of doing busi- 
ness twenty-six years ago, and have adhered to it 
strictly ever since. The result has been so entirely 
successful that they are today the largest manufac- 
turers ef carriages and harness in the world selling 
to the consumer exclusively. One may deal satis- 
factorily from any distance. They ship either ve- 
hicles or harness anywhere for examination, and 
guarantee every article they manufacture and sell. 


, Send for illustrated catalogue free. 
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Railroads and Excursions 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS, 


ALL TRAVELING a INCLUDED. 


COLORADO, 


CALIFORNIA, 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 


AND 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, °s,"\:teris0« 


Parties will leave Boston in Special Vestib 
Cars with ppining Cars for Magnificent sig ht. Secing 


fours as rest 

No.1,A 18. A 65 Daye. Trip thr 
rado. Utah, satifornis the Pacitc Northwest, 
and the Yéllowstone National Park. 

No. 2, April 18. A 79 Days’ Trip, the 
No. 1, with an added tour through Alaska. poate: 

No. 8, April 18. A 53 Days’ Trip through New 
Mexico, "aris. soa, California, Nevada, Utah and © ‘lorada 

The Yosemite Valley — be visited in connection with 

either of these ine ge 

No. 4, Ma 
Contivent and Yo Sea pan Ba - 
Railway, and homeward throu the Yellowstone 
National Park, with a choice of Toutes east of Minne. 
re + ad the all- rail line, or through the GREAT 


ough Colo. 
Mon tana, 


* Trip across the 
by the Great Northern 


Additional California Tour March 14. 
European Tours April 15, June 7, and .) uly 11, 





Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School Street 


AN IDEAL SUMMER T ov R 
OF TWENTY WEEKS 


In Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France 


, Boston, 








and England! 
A Select Party, limited in number and with personnel 
carefully guarded, will saii from New York, Satursay, 
May 6, 1899, on 8S. ‘SE 8S, of North Germau Lloyd Line, 


for Italy, via Gibraltar. Exceptional opportunity for in- 

telligent travel at moderate cost. References roqunes 

Eo by permission: Rev. George R. van De Water, 

Rector dt Andrew 8s Chureh, 2.067 Fifth Avenue, 

a York City; Prof. Robert W . Rodgers, Po. D,D.D.,, 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., and others. 
For Itineraries and full particulars, address 


CHARLES F. PECK, 478 West 159th St., New Y ork City, 








‘A Cyele Tour in England 


Party limited to twelve ladies and 


gentlemen. 
MAY 25 = JULY 10. 


E. HORNE, PORTLAND, ME. 
EUROPEAN TOURS. 


17th Year. hiv de 4d limited. Terms rea 
sonable. Conducted 4 
Dr. & Mrs. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls 5. ¥. 


ALICE 











wonhant, tas — ge Geruiey 
Switzerian ta! ondo 
n ortuni totavel in a pleasant 


EUROPE. 


Paris. An pee ny pee 


Party under Kafer. lance an at modera e Reyes 
ission to editor of (his 
Adar eit, Ww ait Ka , Ph. D., 76 W. D., Yale Unl- 


versity, New ana 


— 














Annual Summer Tours 
EUROPE Ay pret and Centrai eee: 
Small party conducted by Professor gan LL 
WANGER, 31 Pierce building, Bosto' 
and upwards. Sailing /une 17 


EUROPE $185 


Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brook! 
Europe, Egypt and Holy Land. 88 Ris, only $595. 


July 1 and 8. GO EOriey o 


—O| 





ITALY, EcYPT and HOLy LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 

C.B. RICHARD & CO.,6.P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway. N. Y- 


— 


NOMeATe IN ENCLAND. 








e book (illustrated), describing CATHEDRAL 
ROUT Th Puigrim ib peg eter Dickens and Tennyson @ 
tricts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp. aga 


Circulars describin, voniy ee toamship line 
1 Europe, free. 


Perel Mail Roam: 





poscdinags ay Sere =: R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 
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Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
oo nebished under this heading at ten cents a b 
AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOALL AS8so. 
pot aith Stearns, Treas., e Charieagate, Boston. 
WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent _to the financial 
ask Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, ™ 
8 to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. : a a 
_MaRY CLEMENT LEAVITT can engaged as 
aipit supply or for lectures from April 1 to November. 
fn her lectures on Hawaii, saeencnr, Sad other coun- 
tries, Mrs. Leavitt tells her hearers what she has seen. 
address Auburndale, Mass. 
; THE AMERICAN TRACT Society furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature in hore: & forms and in 
many languages. Contributions are greatly needed for its 
yast colportage work among imm ts, in the army 
and in the neglected regions of the South and 





and navy. 

1 adquarters at 10 East 23d St., New York. 
Fouls sfieadquarters Gifts from northern’and eastern 
New England should be sent to the Boston depository. 
b4 Bromfield St., Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, district 


secretary; R. F. Cummings, agent. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Soc1Eety, No. 76 Wall 
st. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; peeretes temperance 
homes and boarding houses tn leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Fiend an 

fe wat 
Ui butions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main ovtice of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eighi 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additionai lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted, to adopt, a girl baby not less than one year 
old. Adcress X Y. Z., care of The Congreqgationalist. 


Pastor's Assistant. Lady with experience desires 


position as paster’s assistant. References given. Ad- 
(dress Miss M., office of The Congregationalist. 

Wanted, -ountry boy, 16 to 20 years of age, from a 
Christian }ome (must not have any bad habits). to work 
on fara Vlease state particulars as to experience on 
farm, chara: ter, age, etc. H. W. Farrar, South Lincoln, 
Mass. 

A Young Congregational senaioten (aclowen 
Gredeate who has been laboring successfully in th 

yest for several years, desires to locate.farther East. 


He wil! correspond with church committees looking for 
an energetic pastor. Address * Pas’ or,” care of Congre- 
gationalis’, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


LECTURE IN MUSIC HALL. 


WILLIAM J. FOWLER, of Boston, will reply to 


COL.ROBERT C. INCERSOLL 
IN MUSIC HALL, MARCH 26. 
TICKET* 50 CENTS TO ALL PARTS ¢ F THE HALL. 








The Le: ture will be without abuse or denunciation ) 
Tickets. 50 cents each, may be had at the box office on 
or after March £0, 


The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


The Congregationalist SERVICES 


FOR 
LENT. 

{ Many churches of our denomination find it 
advantageous to arrange for a special series 
of services during the six Sunday evenings 
in Lent, beginning Feb. 19 and leading u 
Easter Sunday, April2. The following Orders 
of Service, with music, will be found well 
adapted to such a plan. No. 9 should be used 
at the midweek service in Passion Week or, 
better, at a special Good Friday service. Other 
services of the Series upon different themes 
are perhaps equally adapted to some of the 
Sundays. We shall be pleased to send the 
entire set of thirty nine services as samples to 
clergymen and Sunday schoo! superintendents 
on receipt of 15 cents. We have sold nearly 
&million and a half copies and the demand is 
still large. 


- Forgiveness of Sins. 

. Trust in God. 

. Days of Our Youth. 

House of Our God. 

The Master and His Disciples. 

- A Service of Praise for Palm Sunday. 

A Service for Passiontide. 

A Service for Easter. 

- Lam the Living One (suitable for Easter). 


FFFFFFFFF 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Iv PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEJPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.— Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
univ: of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents _ agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 ches to the column. 
to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. t 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 




















Comfort 


Is one of the pleasures 
of life most sought 
after. Every lady 
should have her shoes 
properly fitted. Do 
not ask for your size 


This crest is branded on if you think you kuow 
every sole. what fits you, but ask 
to be fitted. 


We have experienced men afd women whose 
pleasure it is to fit you properly. 

Try Sorosis and you will have great com- 
fort and satisfaction. 


$3.50 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter St., Boston. 


Educational 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT UO. Fisk & Oo. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT. Manages 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
CARLETON SCHOOL Fer Xouns Men 


Unique advantages to youth fitting for college or seek- 
ing a good English education. Best home nurture. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certifieate a‘mits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1899-1900, two Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $400 + ach are offered to yraduates 
of Theological Schools who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These Fellow- 
ships are cones to-encourage advanced theologi- 
eal work of ahighorder. Applications accompanied 


| by testimonials and specimens of work must 


made before April 1st, 1899, on special blanks to 
be obtained of ROBERT S. MORISON, Secretary of 
tre Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


Professor Park 
at 
Ninety 


A reprint of Rev. C. C. Carpenter’s charming 
reminiscent article, which appeared in The 
Congregationalist of Jan. 5, with a character- 
istic full-page PORTRAIT of Professor Park in 
his Study. 


Sent, postpaid, for 5 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 














HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11 in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


price 25 cents 


Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

















Nelson’s 


NEW SERIES OF 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


CONTAIN 


“Of all 
the aids for 
the popular 
study of 
the Bible... 


this is easi- 

ly foremost 

aad best."’ 
Independent 





New Helps, 350 Illustrations. 
New Concordance. New Maps. | 


The Helps 
Are just what the Sunday School 
teacher wants. All new and delight- 
fully written by the most eminent 
scholars, with illustrations on almost | 
every page. You can find what you 
want at once, the index is so complete. | 

The Concordance 
Combines complete concordance, sub- | 
jects, pronounces and interprets proper | 
names, compares the Authorized and | 
Revised Versions where they differ. | 
All in one a-b-c list. A great achieve: | 
ment and facility. 

12 Maps 
Completely indexed, so that- you can 
find any place on the map without 
difficulty. 

The Congregationalist says: 


“It is a practical hand-book of the highest 
value for Biblical study.” 


ALL STYLES AND PRICES. 

For example, a good minion type, leather-bound 
copy, overlapping covers, only $2.00. Ask 
your bookseller, or send to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 EAST 1k8th STREET, NEW YORK, 
who wi'l send any Bible postpaid on receipt of price. 








GINN & COMPANY 
RECENT TEXT-BOOKS ON 


SCIENCE 


Davis’s Physical Geography. 





Young’s General Astronomy. 


(Revised.) 


Hastings and Beach’s 
General Physics. 
Gage’s Elements of Physics. 


(Revized.) 


Wentworth and Hill's 
Text=-book of Physics. 


Blaisdell’s Practical 
Physiology. 


Frye’s Elements of 
Geography. 


Bergen’s Elements of Botany. 


Williams’s Elements of 
Chemistry. 


Teachers and school officials who are looking | 
for the best and latest text-hooks on science 
are cordially invited to write to us. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. London. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full reguiar course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further iaformation apply to 





Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 
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irritating. 





If your hands are rough, hard or chapped from the 
repeated washings necessary to keep them free from the 
office dirt, examine carefully the soap you use. If it 
cheap toilet soap you will find that it is greasy, acrid and 
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isa 


Ivory Soap makes a profuse lather that removes the 
dirt and rinses easily, leaving the skin soft and clean. 


If your office force is large there are two considerations 
that will recommend Ivory Soap to you. It is quick in 
action, saving time, and is inexpensive. 

Send the office boy for some and try it. 


Covyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 








CHURCH HYMNS 


anv COSPEL SONCS 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
Containing 367 of the best hymns and tunes, both new and 
old. Price, $25, $30 and $35 per 100, according to style 
of binding. PSALTER EDITION, $40 and $45 per 100. 
Samples of either free by post, 25c. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





Song-Books for Sunday-Schools 


Rev. Dr. J. Witpur CHaprMan’s new book, entitled, 
Songs of Praise and Consecration, every piece a 
gem. Sample copies, roc.; $10 per hundred. — 

Songs of Grace and Truth. By Rev. E. L. Hype. 

ver 100 Stirring songs. Samples, 1oc.; $8 per 100. 


Pentecostal Praises. By W. J. Kirkpatrick and 
H. L. Gitmovur. Contains over 250 hymns for use 
in all departments of Christian work and worship. 
$25 perhundred. For sale by all dealers. 


HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila. 


New Easter Services. 


IN A GARDEN. With Music and Recitations. 
EASTER PROMISES (for Primary Dept.). 
Mrs. ATWOOD. 
Price 5 cts. each; $4.00 per hundred. 
EASTER RECITATIONS. 15 cts., postpaid. 


tr Send for Complete List. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13‘. Bromfield St., - - 


By 


Boston, Mass. 





A PRAYER-MEETING SUCCESS. 


Large, New Edition of ‘‘Laudes Domini for the 
Prayer-Meeting’’ Now Ready. Price 
Reduced to 40 Cents. 


‘“‘Laudes Domini for the Prayer-Meet- 
ing’’ is unquestionably the most success- 
ful hymn-and-tune book for the purpose 
ever issued in America. It is in use in 
the largest city churches, and many small 
country congregations sing from it in the 
Sunday service, as well as in the prayer- 
meeting. Colleges, schools, and Cliristian 
Endeavor societies find it admirably 
adapted to their purposes. 

It was originally published at 65 cents 
in quantities; then, after the sale had 
reached a certain point, the price was fe- 
duced to 50 cents; and now another Ie- 
duction has been made, and this superb 
book, handsomely bound in ful! cloth, 
with its 579 hymns and 330 tunes, can be 
had for only 40 cents. 

Write to The Century Co. Union 
Square, New York, for particulars. 
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Next Week’s Attractions 


Waat Dr. HILLIs WILL BRING TO THE EAST 
AND TO CONGREGATIONALISM. An article appro- 
priate to Dr. Hillis’s assuming charge of Plymouth 
pulpit in Brooklyn, to be accompanied by a cover 


picture. 
TaE BLESSED PRESENT Time. A cheery con- 
tribution by Rev. J. C. Greenough, ex-president of 


the English Baptist Union. 

My FatTHER’s Hovusks, by Rev. F. W. Baldwin, 
D.D. 

THe COMING INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. A 
summary of preparations thus far made and a 
forecast of the gathering. 

AN OLD PAIR OF ANDIRONS. A story by Frank 
Samuel Child, author of A Puritan Wooing. 


The New Free Church Catechism 
Prepared by a representative committee of the 
eight evangelical denominations. Handbook 
Series No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies $1.25 
postpaid. 


The Congeigiliiiialiak Services 
No. 36, Palm Sunday, No. 9, Passiontide, No. 10, 
Easter, and 36 others. 100 copies 60 cts. post- 
paid. Complete sample set, 15 cts. 














Progress is progress, 
from whatever point it 
begins and to whatever point it may for 
the moment have attained. What God 
asks of us is not any definite point of at- 
tainment which is alike for all men, but 
a progress commensurate with our abili- 
ties and opportunities. Least of all does 
he expect us all to be capable of the same 
degree of mental progress and of growth 
in knowledge. Some have the advantage 
of position. They begin life with the 
great gift of a refined and strong heredity 
and a helpful environment. Some have 
the advantage of natural endowment. 
They do easily what severe and lasting 
toil on the part of others could never ac- 
complish. The snail within an inch of 
the goal may reach it before the hare that 
starts a mile away, but has no chance at 
all when the two start side by side. It is 
easy to be self-conceited about attain- 
ments for which in God’s sight the whole 
credit belongs to faithful ancestors, long 
gone to their reward. It is easy to be dis- 
couraged over seeming failures which in 
the sight of God are really triumphant 
successes of faith and diligence. All hu- 


Genuine Progress 


‘man judgments are to be revised, and in 


many cases reversed, when the clear light 
of God's justice shines. How it looks to 
the world today is of importance only to 
the world. Christians in their moral judg- 
ments of themselves and of each other 
ought to consider, ag God assuredly does, 
not the attainment only but also the 
starting point and the strength and the 
degree of diligence with which, opportu- 
nity and talent have been used. 


The A. M. A., encouraged 
by the reports of Secretary 
Beard and Dr. W. H. Ward, 
its commissioners to Porto Rico, proposes 
to establish schools in that island at once. 
Three points have been selected and others 
Will follow in due course. These schools 
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will be established on the same principles 
which have guided the association in its 
institutions for the Negroes in the South 
and the Indians in the West. If it shall 
eventually succeed in creating such an in- 
stitution in Porto Rico as Fisk or Atlanta 
University, from which trained men and 
women may go forth to fill the places of 
teachers in common and higher schools, 
we believe this would be the best service 
which Christian benevolence could render 
to these new possessions of the United 
States. That the association has done 
this service nobly in the South, sending to 
its work able, wise and devoted Christian 
teachers, is not questioned by any who 
are acquainted with the institutions in its 
care. The Congregational churches will 
be depended on to support the association 
in this new field. Inasmuch as the work 
must for some time be mainly educational 
and is never likely to be distinctly denom- 
inational, we wish that the field might be 
intrusted by Protestants to the care of 
the association and that it might have 
liberal support. 


The Jews in France are only 
a handful as compared with 
the rest of the population. But they are 
the occasion of strife which threatens to 
develop into revolution. They are causes 
of irritation in Germany, Russia and 
other countries of Europe. The Armeni- 
ans were a minority in every one of the 
six provinces of Turkey which bear their 
name. But the uprising of the Turks 
against them has resulted in the most 
terrible massacres of thecentury. Arace 
living within the boundaries of another 
race superior in numbers is always a 
source of peril to the country. Jews and 
Armenians are hated by those with whom 
they live because they are of different 
race and religion. So long as they were 
poor they were despised. But as by thrift 
and study they have become prosperous 
in business and have aspired to leader- 
ship in society and government they have 
brought down on them the jealousy and 
enmity, not only of the lowest but of the 
highest classes. The experience of these 
races suggests what may be before the 
Negroes in the United States. In their 
poverty, ignorance and weakness follow- 
ing emancipation, they have been ac- 
cepted as wards by the white race. 
Southerners have treated them as a ser- 
vile class. Northerners have regarded 
them as equals so long as they were ata 
distance, and have sought to lay on them 
political responsibilities which they called 
their rights but were able to receive only 
as privileges. Whites, South as well as 
North, have come to look with helpful 
interest on the efforts of Negroes to gain 
intelligence and to become prosperous in 
business. But when they reach a consid- 
erable measure of success we expect to 
see race animosities more virulent and 
more extended than have yet Appeared. 
The one hope is that whites and Negroes 
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have a common religion. Hatred of Ar- 
menians is intensified because they are 
Christians among Mohammedans, and of 
Jews because they live among Christians 
and reject Christ. But whites and Ne- 
groes in America follow one Master, and 
only by inspiring both races with deeper 
and more intelligent loyalty to him may 
we expect to maintain unity and peace in 
our land. 


° The trustees of Wellesley 
bag sto a College, have elected 
sas Miss Caroline Hazard of 
Peace Dale, R. L., to the office of president 
soon to be left vacant by Mrs. Irwine. 
The announcement was made to the col- 
lege on Wednesday, March 8, by Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, president of the board of trustees. 
The board is to be congratulated on its 
choice and on Miss Hazard’s acceptance 
of the office. She has behind her the tra- 
ditions of a family prominent for three 
generations along lines of religious, liter- 
ary, social and business activity. Though 
not, in the strict sense, college bred, she 
studied in the shadow of Brown Univer- 
sity under the guidance of the late Pro- 
fessor Dimon, whose memoirs she wrote 
in 1886. She is also well known by her 
writings on early Rhode Island topics. 
Miss Hazard brings to the college not 
only the culture of education, travel and 
experience, but also the administrative 
ability of a woman of affairs and the gen- 
erous sympathy of one in touch with the 
aims of the college. She will enter upon 
her duties as president next June. 


oe “We are not afraid to 
a a try an experiment in our 
church,” said one of our 
pastors the other day. A conservative in 
theclogy and a hater of sensatiens, he has 
nevertheless come to see that to stay in 
the ruts may sometimes be more hazard- 
ous than to venture upon a new method. 
We wish more persons had reached the 
same conclusion, and that is one reason 
why we have instituted a department 
which we call Best Methods. Whether 
one method may be better than another 
depends, of course, upon the actual cir- 
cumstances under which it is to operate, 
but every church needs now and then to 
be stirred out of the conventional rou- 
tine, even if the disturbing cause be noth- 
ing more than a rearrangement of seats 
in the prayer meeting room. Experiment 
a little, brother pastor, brother deacon. 
Try a new schedule of benevolence, or a 
new order of worship, or a new kind of 
Sunday evening service. Tryit. If once 
in a dozen years or so an ancient land- 
mark is removed, it will still be the vine- 
yard of the Lord. 


Congregationalists may 

shoe prebig e dwell with satisfaction on 
” the fact that Robert and 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning were born in 
and remained adherents of the simple, 
democratic, primitive independent polity 
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which we hold. In the volume of their 
correspondence, just issued, wherein is 
found the record of the beautiful human 
love of these rare souls, the revelation 
each made to the other that each belonged 
to the despised Dissenters is chronicled 
in words which we venture to quote. 
Writing in 1845 Miss Barrett asks Mr. 
Browning whether he is aware that she is 
a “‘schismatic of Amsterdam,” and she 
informs him that 


“She used to go with her father always, 
when she was able,” to the nearest Dissenting 
chapel of the Congregationalists—from liking 
the simplicity of that praying and speaking 
without books, and a little, too, from disliking 
the theory of state churches. There is a nar- 
rowness among the Dissenters which is wen- 
derful, an arid, gray Puritanism in the clefts 
of their souls; but it seems to me clear that 
they know what the “liberty of Christ ’’ means 
far better than those do who call themselves 
‘*Churchmen ” and stand altogether, as a body, 
upon higher ground. 


Browning replied: 


Can it be you, my own, you past putting 
away, you are a schismatic and frequenter of 
Independent Dissenting chapels? And you 
confess this to me—whose father and mother 
went this morning to the very Independent 
chapel where they took me, all those years 
back, to be baptized—and where they heard, 
this morning, a sermon preached by the very 
minister who officiated on that other occasion! 





The Art of Living Together 


This is the title of a suggestive little 
book by Dr. R. F. Horton. It was written 
to smooth the matrimonial path for young 
couples. Doubtless divorces would be 
far more frequent in the early years of 
marriage if legal and moral bonds held 
more loosely those husbands and wives 
who have not yet learned to live together. 
Doubtless, also, many ef those who would 
have separated have come to live useful, 
happy, united lives. Some things they 
had expected to find in each other they 
have not found. But in the stress of 
trial, sorrow and disappointments, per- 
haps also in struggle and success, they 
have discovered common interests, un- 
expected helpfulness, generous sympathy, 
till each has come to feel that the presence 
of the other is indispensable to the happi- 
ness of both. 

In similar ways pastors and churches 
bave to learn the art of living together. 
But here the uniting bonds have become 
so loose that many never learn that art. 
Many ministers never really become pas- 
tors. They feel themselves on trial and 
they are trying their churches to see 
whether or not they belong together. 
They are always ready to consider a call, 
and frequently are excited by premonitions 
that it is coming from this church or that. 
We have known ministers to stay for a 
decade in one pastorate without ever be- 
ing settled in it. They have never set 
themselves to learn the art of living with 
their people, because they have always 
been hoping soon to be living with some 
other people. 

Many fruitful pastorates have become 
such only after passing through periods 
of disappointment. The young minister 
who is really called of God to preach the 
gospel believes in its power over the 
hearts of men. He idealizes his people. 
He estimates the power of the gospel by 
their enthusiasm for him, and because he 
believes in them and in the present Holy 
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Spirit he expects immediate and large re- 
sults in the community. After the fresh- 
ness of the new relation has begun to 
fade, he finds that rival interests divert 
the minds of his parishioners from his 
message. He discovers thoughtless in- 
difference or quiet dissent where he had 
felt sure of unqualified loyalty. He is 
dimly conscious that a critical spirit is 
developing somewhere in his congrega- 
tion. He discoveis that the business 
reputation of some members of the 
church is not the best. In his parish 
calls he comes upon mutual dislikes, per- 
haps family and neighborhood quarrels. 
Then is the pastor's testing time. If he 
wearies of his charge and begins to cast 
about furtive glances to find a more at- 
tractive field, he probably never will learn 
the art of living with his people. He will 
never realize that his life work is to shep- 
herd just such people, to discover and re 
joice in their excellences and their possi- 
bilities and ever patiently and hopefully 
to hold before them in life and word the 
ideal which he sees in the Christ. He 
will always believe that there are par- 
ishes more desirable than his own, and he 
will not be able to hide his desire to have 
one of them. A parish will no more de- 
light in such a pastor than a wife will de- 
light in her husband when she knows he 
believes that some other women are bet- 
ter than she is and is wishing he could be 
with one of them instead of with her. 

Churches are comparatively rare that 
have learned the art of living with their 
pastors. Many Christians gauge the fer- 
vor of their devotion by that of their 
minister. If his fires burn low, they hold 
him responsible for a cold church. They 
live aloof from him, but they demand 
that he shall live close to them. They 
expect him to draw large congregations. 
They measure the value of the prayer 
meeting by what he brings to it. They 
wait to be reminded by him of duties 
which they know belong to them and 
which they have covenanted todo. If he 
fails to secure the supportof the wealthier 
men of the community, they are willing 
that the financial burden should rest 
heavier on him than on them. If they 
like another minister better than their 
own, they openly fret under their re- 
straints or wander after the man whom 
they prefer. The church which includes 
many such members finds it hard to keep 
a minister and hard to keep intact. It 
does not get the best out of its pastor, 
nor does it help him to be what it would 
have him be. 

We know churches and pastors who 
have learned the art of living together. 
The pastors are not exceptionally brilliant 
preachers, nor are the churches composed 
of unusually good men and women. But 
they have accepted their mutual respon- 
sibilities. They have determined to see 
what is best in one another till they have 
come into the habit of doing it. They do 
not expect sudden or great changes in the 
community through the preaching of the 
gospel, but they stand together as wit- 
nesses to the truth and try to live again 
the life of Christ. Into the joys, griefs 
and bereavements of the people their 
pastor comes in Christ’s name as their 
friend. They know that light from above 
shines through their lives into the world 
darkness. They have learned to look on 
daily Christian living as an achievement 
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werthy of the children of God, and to 
count on progress in the divine life ag the 
fulfillment of the noblest ambition. They 
do not expect the kingdom of God to come 
with observation in their community, but 
they rejoice as one and another come into 
their fellowship, and believe that the 
kingdom grows because they strive to 
live like Christ. Such churches usually 
have good ministers. They help them to 
be at their best. They make their min. 
isters feel that they are in their right ° 
places. More frankness on this matter 
at this time would be much to the ad. 
vantage of many churches. It would do 
many ministers good to preach a carefully 
prepared sermon on the art of living 
together. It would be a timely theme for 
many a church prayer meeting. 





Testimony, not Test 


Elsewhere in this issue appear state. 
ments from two prominent churches in 
Connecticut which have recently substi- 
tuted a covenant for a creed. The writers 
of both statements refer with approval 
to the action of Plymouth Church, Chi- 
cago, last autumn. That chureb, in re- 
ceiving new members, affirms its accept- 
ance of the various historic confessions 
of Christian faith, including the two 
which originated in the National Council. 
It requires of each member that he do 
truly repent of his sins and, trusting in 
the grace of Christ, consecrate himself to 
his service, taking his Word as the law of 
life and the Holy Spirit as comforter and 
guide; and that he covenant to strive for 
the purity and peace of the church, and 
to honor his calling by ‘‘a life of piety 
toward God and benevolence toward your 
fellowmen.”’ 

The emphasis is thus laid on what the 
believer purposes to be and do, trusting 
in the grace of God, rather than on what 
he believes that God is and does. That is 
the tendency of Christian experience at 
this time. Believing and doing are insep- 
arably united in Christian character. But 
one age lays the emphasis on faith, an- 
other on works. We are not disturbed 
because this is an age in which Christians 
are judged by what they are and do rather 
than by what they believe. We know that 
character is the fruit of faith; and those 
whose faith is only as a grain of mustard 
seed are on the way to grow into the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. Our Lord has assured us that if 
any man sets himself to do the will of 
God, he shall know of the doctrine of 
Christ. We would have every one wel- 
comed into Congregational churches who, 
has set himself to do that will. 

It is not according to good Congrega- 
tional usage tc make a creed a test of 
membership. Our National Council! has 
declared that, ‘‘as a basis of fellowship, 
we have certain creeds of acknowledged 
weight, to be used, not as tests, but asa 
testimony.” Men can testify only to 
what they know of God and of bis rela- 
tions with his children. Such knowledge 
is the fruit of experience, and a little of 
it is far better evidence of genuine Chris- 
tian character than a long creed which 
has been only learned from others. 

A church is a school. Examination 
for entrance into it ought not to be the 
same as examination for graduation. It 
invites into membership all disciples of 
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Christ. Its one test ought to be a con- 
trolling desire to learn of him, that they 
may find rest to their souls. They are 
invited into fellowship, not for what they 
know, but for what they seek to know of 
Christ. We should not be alarmed if 
covenants were generally substituted 
for creeds so long as the covenant ex 
pressed the purpose of repentant souls to 
live in obedience to God revealed in Je- 
sus Christ, relying on his forgiving grace 
and power to help. The testimony of 
Christian experience is nobler and more 
convincing than any creedal test. 

The Presbyterian Church is generally 
regarded as unqualifiedly orthodox, yet it 
does not require assent to a creed as a 
condition of membership. If it be urged 
that the safeguard of that church is in its 
insistence that its ministers shall accept 
its standards, it is a sufficient answer that 
many of its most eminent ministers have 
publicly repudiated parts of the West- 
minster Confession. For one among nu- 
merous examples, it 1s sufficient to quote 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, who says of one of 
the articles of the confession, “It is un- 
scriptural, unevangelical, a horrible doc- 
trine.’” No man in the Presbyterian 
Church is more honored than he or has a 
more influential position as a teacher of 
the Presbyterian faith. English Congre- 
gationa! churches have no creedal require- 
ments fur membership. Yet American 
Congregationalists fellowship them with- 
out question, and claim no superiority 
over them in orthodoxy of belief or excel- 
lence of Christian character. The cate- 
chism which they had so prominent a part 
in preparing is coming to be generally ac- 
cepted in evangelical churches as a satis- 
factory statement of faith. 

Repentance for sin, personal trust in 
Jesus Christ, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and willingness to enter into fellowship 
with believers, were the only require- 
ments for membership in the apostolic 
church. They ought still to be sufficient. 





Taxing Education 


The proposition presented to the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature to tax the property 
of academies and colleges is not new. 
Certain kinds of property held by these 
institutions are already taxed. Efforts 
have been made in New England States 
to compel some of them to pay much 
larger sums into the State treasuries. For 
example, Brown University, and more re- 
cently Yale, have been sued, by the cities 
in which they are placed, for amounts 
which, if made annual payments, would 
have crippled them seriously. The courts 
decided that these institutions were pro- 
tected by their charters. Massachusetts 
18 now asked to make laws imposing taxes 
on educational institutions as on other 
property. Though the committee to which 
the case has been presented has decided 
adversely, the bill is still before the legis- 
lature, and an attempt may be made to 
override the committee. Hence the mer- 
its of the question should be carefully 
considered, 

Those who ask this legislation plead 
that these institutions hold in trust sev- 
eral millions of dollars, and that their ex- 
emption lays an undue burden on those 
who receive no direct benefit from it, a 
burden which is especially heavy on com- 
paratively small towns, such as Wellesley, 
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Amherst, South Hadley, Andover and 
Williamstown. 

On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that the State never contemplated 
taxing these schools when it incorporated 
them. It and their founders have always 
regarded them as institutions for the 
public good and have so administered 
them. The State would be poor indeed 
without its educated men and women as 
teachers in its public schools, as judges, 
legislators, ministers, physicians, and in 
other professions where most of them live 
on moderate salaries. These institutions 
are not competitors with lines of business. 
They are not engaged in making money, 
but in making men and women capable 
of being leadersin free government. Their 
property has been given to them for this 
purpose, much of it being the fruit of toil 
and self-denial. If these contributions 
should cease, hardly any of these institu- 
tions would have income from their en- 
dowments sufficient to carry on their 
work with efficiency. If heavy taxes 
should be imposed on them, these would 
have to be given by benefactors, just as 
the amounts needed to supplement the 
income for improvements and current 
expenses are given. If the State should 
demand a portion of the gifts of donors, 
it would discourage and lessen these gifts 
and the interest in promoting higher eda- 
cation which has done so much to increase 
the influence of Massachusetts among the 
States in the Union. It would force these 
institutions to come to the State House 
pleading for frequent grants from the 
public treasury. What advantage would 
be gained by the legislature taking money 
given for specific public uses and devoting 
it to other public uses ?—for this is what 
taxing the endowments of colleges would 
amount to. 

Western States found and maintain 
universities with public funds. But these 
institutions are not sufficient, and they 
are supplemented by others largely pro- 
vided for by Eastern donors. Western 
towns compete eagerly for the privilege 
of having buildings erected within their 
borders and teachers supported by con- 
tributions from without. Are New Eng- 
land towns likely to be impoverished by 
the same treatment? 

Massachusetts has never lost money by 
cherishing institutions of learning. Its 
legislature, in the stress of early poverty 
and peril from Indian wars, voted a very 
generous sum to found Harvard, the first 
college in America. It is not likely to 
reverse the policy which was wrought 
into the structure of the commonwealth 
from its beginning. It owes its prestige 
to the men and women educated in its in- 
stitutions for its service and to those 
who, without sucn advantages, have 
counted it a privilege to make generous 
gifts to provide higher education for the 
youth of the land. 

If the towns which harbor academies 
and colleges find the burden of adminis- 
tering their affairs disproportionate to 
that of- others, we trust that the State 
will find some way to help these towns, 
but we hope it will not compel these in- 
stitutions of learning to take that respon- 
sibility. 





The members of the Presbytery of New 
York have taken to praying together, in ‘‘ quiet 
hours,” and already there is a melting of 
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hearts and a lessening of the tension engen. 
dered by the strife over the real or allege’ here- 
sies of Professor Briggs. 





Standard Bearers of the Cross 


The standard bearer always is a pictur- 
esque figure. His is the post of honor in 
the army, and in the moral and spiritual 
warfare which Christians wage the same 
is true. In an ordinary army, however, 
not all are standard bearers. The color 
sergeant and his guard bear the standard 
and form the nucleus around which their 
comrades rally. But in Christian service 
all are bidden to be.standard bearers, and 
the ideal of persistent, faithful and unself- 
ish devotion to the service of our Redeemer 
is one which it is possible for each and 
every one to illustrate. 

We talk of the great heroes and martyrs 
of Christianity as standard bearers, and 
we- do well. They have been, they are, 
entitled to the name, and by their patient 
and often brilliant heroism they have in- 
spired the church. Yet there is nothing 
peculiar in the quality of their service. 
The Christian martyrs in the time of 
Nero, the great reformers, such as Luther 
and Savonarola, the early Puritans who 
went to prison and even to the stake for 
their faith, and such more modern heroes 
as Livingstone, Hannington, and men still 
living who are following in their foot- 
steps, have illustrated a loyal self-sacrifice 
and a splendid success of achievement 
which entitle them to the undying admi- 
ration they receive. 

Yet in respect to quality of service each 
one of us may be as deserving of praise 
as they. He is a standard bearer who up- 
holds unfalteringly the ideal of a zealous 
fidelity, of unfaltering integrity in busi- 
ness. She may be a standard bearer who 
sacrifices without a murmur the opportu- 
nities and possibilities which her inmost 
soul craves that her life may be given to 
the support, or even to the comfort, of 
some dependent relative. The home, the 
school, the office, the factory, the field, 
the deck of the coaster, may afford place 
and means for illustrating a standard 
bearing genuinely and equally noble, if 
not equally conspicuous and distinguished, 
with any ever exhibited upon earth. 

This thought may cheer us, that God 
sees us and knows us just as we are. He 
makes allowances for circumstances and 
conditions. To be a true Christian stand- 
ard bearer in obscurity usually does mean 
to go through life overlooked by most of 
one’s fellowmen. But it does not mean 
to fail of divine appreciation now or of 
blessed reward hereafter. 





Current History 

In the Philippines and Cuba 

The transports Grant and Sherman, 
with General Lawton and re-enforcements 
of regulars on board, have arrived at 
Manila in fine shape, our transport serv- 
ice proving admirable. General Lawton, 
it is thought, will at once take command 
of the troops in the field, leaving General 
Otis free to administer the important 
civil and military duties which devolve 
upon him as governor-general of the 
island. Pasig has been captured and a 
general advance upon the Filipinos’ posi- 
tion has begun, in which the gunboats 
operating on the rivers and along the 
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coasts co-operate admirably with the 
troops, which are doing splendid service 
under conditions that test their endur- 
ance and courage thoroughly. The gen- 
eral health of the army remains good. 
Admiral Dewey’s health is not of the 
best, and while he desires to remain on 
duty until the issue now in dispute is 
settled it would not be surprising to hear 
of his decision to return to this country. 
The peace commissioners on the ground 
are awaiting the arrival of Commissioner 
Denby before proceeding with negotia- 
tions. Meanwhile they are investigating 
conditions so far as is possible. : 

In Cuba General Brooke and General 
Gomez are working in entire harmony, 
preparing to distribute the $3,000,000 
which we have agreed to distribute among 
the Cuban soldiers. This money is now 
on its way to Cuba. The Cuban Assem- 
bly, the body which assumed to be the 
sovereign power in Cuba during the re- 
bellion against Spain, and from which 
Generals Gomez and Garcia derived their 
rank as generals of the Cuban forces, has 
voted to impeach General Gomez for ac- 
cepting the American terms respecting 
payment of the army, the assembly hold- 
ing that by so doing he betrayed the in- 
terests of Cuba. General Gomez, in a 
dignified reply, accepts the verdict but 
denies the charge and reiterates his belief 
in the sincerity of the United States offi- 
cials and the wisdom of accepting their 
terms. The Cuban people seem to be 
with Gomez rather than with the politi- 
cians and self.seekers who make up the 
assembly. 

Latest reports from Porto Rico are 
somewhat discouraging, if authentic. 
General Henry is reported as asking for 
re-enforcements, the laxity and gentleness 
of our rule thus far having engendered 
among the natives the notion that license 
is to be permitted where only liberty is 
intended. 

A Life-saving Judicial Decree 

One of the serious problems of our civ- 
ilization is that of the disposal of the 
sewage of cities, with its menace to the 
public health. The present method is to 
wash it into the nearest watercourse, to 
the destruction of beauty and the peril of 
health on all the lower reaches of the 
stream. A recent decision of the chan- 
cellor of New Jersey brings the matter 
up in a form which demands immediate 
action on the part of two large manufac- 
turing cities of that State, Paterson and 
Passaic. The cities lower down the Pas- 
saic River, which originally depended 
upon its water for drinking, found long 
ago that by reason of the sewage of these 
two cities the water of the river had be- 
come both disgusting and dangerous. 
The river has of late, indeed, become lit- 
tle more than an open sewer. Now Chan- 
cellor McGill decides that the owners of 
land on a running stream are entitled to 
have the water reach them in its pure and 
natural condition. If the owner further 
up the river pollutes the water and makes 
it unfit for domestic uses, all owners be- 
low can appeal to the courts to have the 
defilement of the water stopped. In re- 
gard to thé city sewage, he says, “I can- 
not conceive of any.tenable ground upon 
which such drainage can be classed as 
either natural or reasonable use of the 
river.”’ This is a decision of far-reaching 
importance. If sustained and accepted 
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in other States, it will require a complete 
revolution in the methods of sewage dis- 
posal in most of the cities and large towns 
of America and also the restoration to 
public use and ownership of unpolluted 
and wholesome streams and rivers. 

The British ‘‘White Man’s Burden” 

The increasing responsibilities of the 
British empire in Africa and Russia’s 
rapid development of her navy have forced 
the British ministry to ask Parliament for 
an increase of appropriations for naval 
expenditure next year amounting to 
nearly three million pounds, making the 
total estimated naval expenditure for 
1899-1900 not far from £27,000,000, which 
is nearly twice the sum Great Britain ex- 
pended on its navy in 1890. Thus rapidly 
and forcibly do the cares of empireand the 
competition of militarism bring it home to 
the British taxpayer that imperial duties 
and race ambition are a costly business. 
But the taxpayer as yet has shown no signs 
of revolt, differing only as to where the bur- 
den mustfall. The Times, representing the 
classes, betrays Cobdenism and suggests 
a tax on sugar and wheat. The minis- 
try, however, probably will increase the 
income tax slightly, fearing the wrath 
of the consuming masses more than 
the anger of the producing or para- 
sitic classes. First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty Goschen, in submitting the naval 
estimates to the House of Commons last 
week, stated frankly that if the other 
great naval powers would diminish their 
programs of naval expenditure Great Brit- 
ain was prepared to modify hers, and he 
intimated that no more opportune theme 
could be discussed at the peace conference 
at The Hague in May. 


“What Shall the Peace Conference Discuss 


Russia’s neglect to insist on China’s 
veto of a concession to British capitalists 
granting them the right to construct a 
railroad through Manchurian territory is 
a token of a better understanding be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain, and 
while it does not indicate that Russia has 
at all relaxed its grip on Manchuria, it 
does show that the czar realized that the 
issue involved was too small to fight over 
in view of the approaching peace confer- 
ence at The Hague in May, at which it is 
now thought the chief topic of discussion 
will be the peaceful partition of China 
among European powers. Certainly no 
approaching issue has so much inflamma- 
ble material in it, and the conference 
could do no more practical thing. 

The Partition of China 

European observers are about convinced 
that China as an entity has seen its best 
days, and that the process of partition 
begun by Russia in seizing Manchuria is 
now so far under way that it is useless for 
Japan to cherish longer the dream of act- 
ing as cicerone to a united Chinese em- 
pire, and equally futile for Great Britain 
acting alone to insist upon an ‘“‘open 
door”’ for British trade throughout the 
empire. Recent events seem to indicate 
plainly that Lord Salisbury has accepted 
the “sphere ofinfluence” plan. Ofcourse 
in this case he will see to it that the 
Yang-ste-Kiang valley and the provinces 
it drains are taken as the British share. 
This he will do reluctantly now, for it in- 
volves an expenditure of money and men 
that Great Britain can ill afford until well 
on into the next century. The burden of 
African administration and the mainte- 
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nance of a navy capable of overwheli 

its two nearest competitors is so gregt 
now that the nation faces a large deficit 
and must at once devise new sources of 
revenue. British statesmen would far 
rather see the Chinese empire held to. 
gether at least foratime. They will suf. 
fer much from such tariffs as France, 
Germany and Russia may choose to im. 
pose in portions of theempire which thegg 
Powers may acquire. But if the signal is 
given for a general partition Great Br. 
tain must act now with the others or for. 
ever be left behind. 

Whether the partition now under way 
could have been prevented had Japan, 
Great Britain and the United States 
come to an agreement five years ago and 
asserted their intention of preserving the 
autonomy of Ohina and the “open door 
policy” is now a question academic and 
quite futile. Great Britain had her op. 
portunity to befriend Japan and save 
China just after the Japanese-Chinese 
war, and she lost it. The United States 
at that time was apparently irrevocably 
wedded to a policy of isolation and non. 
interference with Asiatic as well as Eu. 
ropean affairs. Hence she was not ex- 
pected to interfere, nor asked to. Now 
our point of view has changed somewhat. 
Possession of the Philippines, whether 
temporary or permanent, gives us a stand- 
ing and duties in international! affairs 
which are new. Our changed industrial 
and commercial outlook demanding for- 
eign markets to relieve congestion forces 
us to consider whether or not we shall de- 
part from tradition and join with nations 
which hold somewhat similar ideals and 
exert a positive influence in shaping the 
course of Chinese history. 

If reports from Washington be correct, 
Secretary of State Hay has replied to the 
Chinese Government that the United 
States cannot interfere between China 
and Italy in the dispute which has arisen 
over Italy’s demand for a concession on 
the Chinese coast. Moreover, China has 
been assured that we do not intend to 
join in any scramble for territory, for 
which pledge China is grateful. This 
decision indicates that the Administra- 
tion is still conservative. But what its 
answer would and should be should China 
unreservedly put herself in the hands of 
Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan and ask for their support in main- 
taining imperial autonomy and freedom 
of trade we are by no means sure. 

Vast issues are at stake whatever the 
decision. Wecannot look with unconcern 
on the breaking upof so vast and wealthy 
an empire, nor cam we be indifferent to 
the commercial and industrial develop- 
ment and patronage of so vast a popula 
tion. Moreover, to Christians, it is one 
of the great questions of the age which 
we are confronting, Shall the type of 
Christian civilization which is to be eD- 
forced upon China be Protestant and 


Roman Catholic or Greek? Neither, in 


event of partition, will have supremacy 
over all the empire and cannot in the 
very nature of the case. But it makes & 
vast difference to the history of Asia 
whether nations which are exponents of 
freedom of trade and freedom of religious 
faith get their due share of the disinte- 
grating empire. 

In all this discussion it has been as- 
sumed that the Chinese people will 4 
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meekly submit to dismemberment as it is 
supposed the Pekin rulers will. Is it. a 
safe assumption? Given a leader with a 
modicum of patriotism and any organiz- 
ing ability, and Germany and France and 
Italy and Great Britain would find the 
prospective conquest far from easy. 
Russia’s task would be easier, owing to 
her peculiar method of conquest by as- 
similation and the ease with which she 
can mobilize troops on China’s land fron- 
tier. 
NOTES. 

If Russia really desires peace, why does 
she prohibit the circulation of Mr. Stead’s 
paper, War Against War? 

Herbert Putnam of the Boston Public Li- 
prary has been named by the President as li- 
brarian of the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ambassador Choate has been entertained at 
Windsor by Queen Victoria. He is rapidly 
making friends among the English by his 
winsome and genteel demeanor. 

Under the provisions of the new army bill 
the President has the appointment of 101 sec- 
ond lieutenants. Already 20,000 applications 
are on file. Are we to become like France, 
where every “‘patriot’s”” ambition is to hold 
office ° 

American troops en route for Manila landed 
at Malta last week and stretched their legs in 
a drill, which was reviewed by the British 
governor. They madea fine impression. The 
British press interpret it as a most significant 
incident, which it is. 

And so the friendliness of the Mohamme- 
dans of the Sulu Archipelago for the United 
States is due to the kind intervention of Sul- 
tan Abdul Hamid II. of Turkey, who, out of 
his great love and admiration for the United 
States, has issued orders to that effect. Well! 
Well! 

Admiral Sampson, Rear-Admiral Higgin- 
son and Lieutenant Ward of the navy refuse 
to accept the promotion tendered them by 
Congress, since their promotion will militate 
against men whom they consider quite as de- 
serving of advancement. We Awmericans are 
not all sordid or self-seeking. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in a letter to the Do- 
minion Alliance, submits his decision that 
“no good purpose would be served by forcing 
upon the people [of Canada) a measure [pro- 
hibition) which is shown by the vote [the late 
plebiscite] to have the support of less than 
twenty-three per cent. of the electorate.” 


Hereafter the emperor of Germany is to be 
the actual as well as nominal commander-in- 
chief of the German naval forces. Cecil 
Rhodes’s presence in Berlin last week, in con- 
sultation with Emperor William and the colo- 
nial officials, indicates a changed attitude on 
the part of Germany toward British aspira- 
tions in South Africa. 


One of the most deplorable omissions of the 
late Congress was its neglect to pass legisla- 
tion governing the Hawaiian Islands. It 
leaves the judicial system there in a most 
peculiar plight, and were it not for the expe- 
rience of the present authorities in dealing 
with all sorts of problems of government in 
& practical and American way, the outlook 
would be grave. 


The appointment of Frederick H. Wines of 
Illinois, the distinguished penologist and 
statistician, as assistant director of the census 
of 1900 gives Director Merriam an able lieu- 
tenant. Many of the most efficient assistants 
in compiling the last’ census have already 
been retained. Director Merriam asserts that 
all applicants for minor positions will be sub- 
jected to examination before appointment, 
examinations as rigid as those before the 
Civil Service Commission. 


The legislature of Utah adjourned last 
week without having elected a United States 





senator. At one time it seemed as if the Mor- 
mon hierarchy would carry out its scheme to 
elect Hon. George Q. Canition, a polygamist 
with four wives, but Congressman. elect Rob- 
erts fought desperately against such an out- 
come, realizing that it would prejudice his 
case and perhaps prove his undoing, owing to 
the indignation against polygamy which it 
would arouse. The legislature of Delaware 
has adjourned without electing a successor to 
Senator Gray. 

The speech of Senator Caffrey of Louisiana 
at the meeting of the Massachusetts Reform 
Club, Boston, last week, was an admirable 
statement of the principles which should gov- 
ern all legislators in their service in Congress, 
and the best of it was that Senator Caffrey’s 
record proves that he practices what he 
preaches. No behest of party convention or 
tradition of sectional hate has been able to 
swerve him from what his conscience has held 
to be right. The man who fought the Louisi- 
ana Lottery to the death deserves the recogni- 
tion he received last week from a typical Bos- 
ton andience. 

Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene of our Japan mis- 
sion by his contributions to the Japanese ver- 
nacular press has done much to point out 
radical defects in the proposed code of judi- 
cial procedure under which foreigners in 
Japan will have to live after consular juris- 
diction ceases. He has been strenuously con- 
tending for recognition of the Anglo-Saxon 
principle that a man under arrest must be 
deemed innocent until proved guilty, whereas 
the code as it now stands is based on Latin 
models, gives the judge undue power and 
tempts him to act as if the accused were 
guilty, and his conviction a test of judicial 
ability and integrity. 

General Ludlow, governor of Havana, in a 
letter to the New York Evening Post, de 
scribes the destitution of the people of that 
city and the inability of our officials to provide 
relief for all with the revenue which is at 
their disposal from receipts at the custom 
house. He dwells at length on the peculiarly 
sad condition of the inmates of a home for 
widows of Spanish officers who have been 
left behind in direst need. He suggests the 
formation in this country of a committee of 
women who will make this particular institu- 
tion the object of their solicitude, and he says 
that Mrs. Ludlow will gladly act as almoner 
for any who may care to help. 





In Brief 


The season of sin is always the silly sea- 
son. 





If you sometimes look to others for your 
views of life, why not ask what God thinks? 





It is the first step that counts as well as 
costs. Witkout a beginning there can be no 
end. 





No man is weak except by his own choice. 
God’s strength is at every obedient man’s 
command. 


The recent death of Archibald Lampman 
makes his poem, which we quote in the Home 
this week, of peculiar interest. 


The Fifty-fifth Congress decided to give to 
contract, that is, Roman Catholic Indian 
schools, fifteen per cent. of the allowance made 
in 1895, saying, ‘‘ this being the final appropri- 
ation for sectarian schools.’’ Let us see if the 
next Congress will regard that clause. 


Rev. T. De Witt Talmage does not work in 
the harness of the pastorate, and it is not at 
all surprising to learn of his resignation of the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. He will devote his time 
and energy to journalism and lecturing. 


The Congregationalist’s ‘‘ Handbook Quiz,” 
printed last week and giving definite instruc- 
tions as to how this valuable little compendium 
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of important information may be niade widely 
rviceable among the churches, can now be 
id in the form of printed slips at the rate of 
two cents for each twenty-five. 


The London Daily Telegraph, undeterred 
by the fate of the enterprise fathered by James 
Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald a 
few years ago, announces its intention of 
starting a Sunday edition. The success of 
this brand of journalism in America is cited 
as proof of ite necessity in London. 








The League for Social Service, Rev. Josiah 
Strong, secretary, with headquarters at 105 
East Twenty-second Street, NewYork city, 
has done well to publish six tersely written 
pamphlets on the Mormon problem in its lat- 
est alarming aspects, which it will furnish 
to those who wish to do propaganda work 
and who are prepared to pay the smal! amount 
required. 





In His Steps, Rev. C. M. Sheldon’s popular 
book, has ‘‘ caught on’’ in England, and edi- 
tions, ranging in price from eight shillings to 
a pénny, are now flooding the market, the edi- 
tion at the cheapest price being hawked about 
the streets by the newsboys. The leading 
weekly reviews are discussing his views, and 
Clement Shorter has attacked the morality 
of the book. 





Mt. Holyoke College teachers ard students 
are rejoicing because President McKinley has 
accepted their invitation to attend the Com- 
mencement in June. His niece is a member 
of the graduating class. Mary Lyon’s school, 
now transformed into a college with the best 
modern equipment, certainly deserves a visit 
from the chief Exeoutive, even if he can tarry 
there but four hours. 


Christian Endeavorers are circulating for 
signatures a memorial to the United States 
Congress expressing their conviction that 
every civilized nation should use all its power 
toward making war impossible, declaring their 
interest in the czar’s peace conference and 
appealing for immediate consideration of the 
question of arbitration between this country 
and Great Britain. We have gladly signed 
the memorial. 





There continues to be a demand from all 
sections of the country and from representa- 
tives of various denominations for our Hand- 
book containing the Free Church catechism. 
Very little unfavorable criticism of it has ap- 
peared in the public prints. Only in circles 
where the theological standards are decidedly 
conservative is there any objection to it, and 
there the adverse comments have been passed, 
not upon the positive statements of the cate- 
chism, but upon its omissions. 





German explorers are to take their part in 
excavating Babylon on the river Euphrates. 
It is to be carried on by the Orient Society, is 
expected to be continued for five years, and 
funds in part are to be provided by the German 
government. How it would delight Professor 
Hilprecht and a host of students of ancient 
history if our Congress would include such an 
appropriation in the River and Harbor Bill. 
And it would be as legitimate and much more 
useful than some of the appropriations voted 
in that bill. 





Last week we commented on a circular let- 
ter issued by Armenians in Boston, which in- 
dorsed Mr. Jenanyan, condemned the action 
of the Central Turkey Mission and protested 
against the action of the American Board with 
respect to Armenian ministers soliciting funds 
in this country. We are informed that those 
who are responsible for that letter are only a 
small portion of the 500 Armenians in the city, 
and that many of these no more approve of the 
letter than we do. We record this fact with 
satisfaction. 


It was the old story over again on the 
Pavonia when death in the angry waters 
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seemed imminent alike for passengers and 
crew. One of the former told a reporter after- 
waid that, though he bad not prayed before 
for fifteen years, he prayed with all his might 
and main during those awful days of exposure. 
How many of the imperiled voyagers will keep 
on praying now that they have been brought 
safely to land, and how many will have learned 
the Jesson that to pray only when the great 
crises in life confront one is to worship an 
emergency God? 


We have felt obliged to decline to publish 
communications concerning the bill before 
the Massachusetts legislature to regulate under 
penalties the hours of teaching and the selec- 

. tion of text-books on temperance in the public 

schools. Such communications have been 
offered to us from those who represent oppos- 
ing views. But in our judgment the details of 
such a bill are not properly before the public 
for discussion until they have received the 
approval of a reasonable proportion of Chris- 
tian educators who have had practical experi- 
ence in our public schools. 





An amusing proposition has just been made 
gravely in the English Parliament by Lord 
Hogh Cecil. In a speech defending the re- 
tention of the bishops of the state church in 
the House of Lords, he advises giving similar 
life peerages to some of the great Noncon- 
formist leaders. This would be a great bene- 
fit to the Lords undeniably. But the Noncon- 
formists hardly will take so glittering a bait. 
They believe in disestablishment too firmly. 
How the scheme would be carried out is not 
specified. To hear of ‘Lord Fairbairn,’ 
** Lord Rogers ”’ or “‘ Lord Mackennal”’ would 
sound as droll as it would seem to address 
Dr. Horton as “me lud.’”’ Perhaps local 
titles might be assigned them. But thereisa 
Duke of Bedford already so that Dr. John 
Brown would have to become something else. 





In considering so prevalent a disease as that 
which afflicts the Protestant missionary soci- 
eties of this country at the present time, it 
may be well fur Congregational patients to 
listen to the diagnosis of a Presbyterian phy- 
sician, none other than Dr. Herrick Jcuhnson 
of McCormick Theological Seminary. Jf he 
has discovered the root of the trouble in the 
Presbyterian patient, it may, perchance, be 
that he has discovered it for us also. He 
hokis—see The Assembly Herald (March)— 
that the weak spot in the Presbyterian Church 
is the pulpit. He affirms that “it is the duty 
of every preacher to keep himself thoroughly 
informed as to each of the great causes in our 
scheme of Christian benevolence, and to show 
their constant claims upon the sympathies 
and offerings of the people,’’ and his implica- 
tion is that because so many of the Presbyte- 
rian clergy fall so far short of this duty and 
privilege its denominational society treasur- 
ies are so near the verge of debt chronically. 





Some of the alumni and friends of Prince- 
ton University have raised an endowment of 
$100,000 with which to create and endow a 
chair of English literature to be filled by Henry 
van Dyke, D. D., the present pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York city, 
the most gifted alumnus of the university now 
producing and apprafsing literature. Dr. van 
Dyke will remain with the New York church 
only so long as it is necessary to make good 
certain obligations to the church and to the de- 
nominational interests in New York, and then 
he will accept the post which for so many 
reasons and in 80 many ways is attractive to 
him Holding it he wiil still be free to preach 
as vften as strength and opportunity permit. 
Princeton is to be congratulated—first, on hav- 
ing so splendidly endowed a chair in a depart- 
ment of culture too often entirely overlooked 
or inadequately provided for by our American 
institutions of learning, and, second, in win- 
ning as resident among ber professors and 
pupils one who is so finea Christian gentleman 
and scholar. 
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Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


IfI correctly interpret much of the unfavor- 
able criticism of the work of John S. Sargent, 
revealed in such unexampled fullness at the 
exhibition of his works now open in Boston, 
it is that he is too veracious. He, as it were, 
paints Cromwell with his wart, Butler with 
his squint and Queen Victoria in all her pudgi- 
ness. In short, he is truthful. Flatter he will 
not. “ Lack yea soul,’ he says to his soulless 
sitters, “‘a soul posterity shall not credit you 
with after the mortal man hath faded away.” 
Where they have a soul he sees it and reveals 
it. Witness his Lady Agnew and Mrs. Mar- 
quand. Who can deny that it will be well for 
posterity to know just how a woman of the 
“‘smart set” in London or New York, or an 
American speculator, or a New England poli- 
ticlan—in these last days of the century—was 
not was made to seem. Would that Copley 
and Stuart had been equally truthful. As it 
is, you are asked to believe that the early 
American aristocracy all had Grecian noses, 
Cupid’s bow mouths and the mien of kings 
and queens. Whereas, if there had been honest 
artists or photography at the time, we should 
have a record of beauty averaging perhaps 
somewhat lower, but not much, than that of 
our day. 

As revealing the same trait of character— 
honesty— Mr. Sargent’s choice of background 
and accessories is worth noting. He does not 
put his men and women of today in the garb 
of Greece or Rome, nor are they surrounded 
by the heavy draperies and furnishings and 
pseudo-classical belongings which you so often 
find in the portraits painted no longer ago 
than the last generation. For instance, Sena- 
tor Lodge of Massachusetts is not surrounded 
by law tomes, neither does he hold forth in an 
imaginary forum. He stands out from the 
unembellished canvas clean-cut, as the re- 
soureeful, tactful party leader, whose scholas- 
tic lore and oratorical gifts are ever subordi- 
nate to the art of winning votes—in the lobby 
or ¢ mmittee room—for measures in which he 
b li-ves. His attitude, his garb and the man 
are typical of the Senate of today. 

Again Sargent shows his straight and sound 
mental grain by producing the maximum of 
effect with the minimum of expenditure. 
Study his marvelous brush work, the dexter- 
ity and certiinty of his stroke, and you both 
marvel at his skill and reverence his power. 
It is an effect produced quite as much by 
knowing what to leave out as well as what to 
putin. Possessing this skil), he is able to do 
much in a brief time, and thus can acquire 
with comparatively little expenditure of energy 
or thought that income for daily needs which 
leaves him free to give his soul, his creative 
mind, to the great work to which he is com 
mitted by his contract with the trustees of the 
Boston Public Library. 

And this suggests the thought that much of 
the financial success of the present exhibition 
doubtless has been due to the patronage of 
those who, though not students, much less 
connoisseurs, of art, are devout and have been 
attracted to Sargent through his frescoes in 
the Boston Public Library, and his concep- 
tions there portrayed of the pre-Christian 
epoch of the history of religion. To such 
most of the interest of the present exhibition 
has centered in the studies in the smaller 
gallery—studies that in only to a limited de 
gree hint of what is to come, but plainly in- 
dicate the evolution of what already has been 
prcduced. 

Coming away from the exhibition as a whole, 
one rejoices in its display of power, in its 
penetration, its honesty, and the dazzling ex- 
hibition it affords of what a brilliant and great 
artist America has born into the art world. 
Whether he is destined to rank with Velas- 
que z and the great masters of the past, I shall 
not attempt to say. But his veracity is as 
absolute—and una mfortable—as that of the 
unspoiled, ingenuous American child, who is 
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nothing if not frank and unsparing. 
is appropriate, for America is yet a 


chi 
the family of artistic nations. - ™ . 





Theological Education 
BY PROF. GEORGE HARRIS, ANDOVER 


The interesting article by Mr. Vittum 
in a recent number of The Congregation. 
alist, raises the question whether the gem. 
inaries should receive men who are not 
graduates of colleges. However that may 
be answered, it is certain that the seming. 
ries should receive and educate any who 
are graduates: Yet, up to the present 
time, a considerable proportion of seniors 
in college could not enter any of our theo. 
logical seminaries (except Bangor) if they 
should apply. I refer to those who have 
not continued the study of Greek in eo}. 
lege. The seminaries require such knowl. 
edge of Greek as is gained in the classical 
course, in order that the study of the 
New Testament in the original may be 
begun at once. But, under the elective 
system, Greek is no longer required in 
college, even for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, nor, of course, for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and of Philosophy, 

The number that do not take Greek js 
steadily increasing. At Dartmouth about 
one-half of the students take the scientific 
course, at Amherst one quarter, while at 
Harvard, Columbia, Cornell and the State 
Universities a large majority do not elect 
Greek. It is true that few of these men 
are looking forward to the ministry, yet, 
towards the end of the course, some of 
them may decide to be preachers. And 
surely, studies in history, economics, sci- 
ence and mo“ern languages are a good 
preparation for the ministry. The time 
has come to adapt theological instruction 
to these conditions by receiving scientific 
as well as classical students and giving 
them in the seminary such instruction in 
Greek as is needed. Andover now re. 
ceives such students, arranging the courses 
so that they may graduate in three year. 
Doubtless the other seminaries will soon 
do likewise. 

On the other hand, instruction in He- 
brew is offered in some colleges. Those 
who have taken it are received into the 
Middle Class at Andover, and may com- 
plete the course in two years. 

The next pressing question for the sem- 
inaries, in my judgment, is the question 
whether all students should acquire 
knowledge of Hebrew. The Old Testa- 
ment is now studied more by the histori- 
cal and literary than by the exegetical 
method. The doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion called for microscopic exegesis of the 
text in the original. But now one can 
know about the religion of Israel without 
knowledge of Hebrew. Since a few 
months are sufficient to acquire a reading 
knowledge of that language, and since & 
better class of commentaries can be used 
by those who understand Hebrew, it is 
well for some to study it, but for many it 
is asheer waste of time. Its importance is,. 
I think, traditional rather than actual. 

As to the large proportion of theologi- 
cal students that are not graduates of 
colleges, it is to be remembered that the 
number for ten years has been as large 48 
it is now, and in some years even large?, 
and also that about one half of them are 
Norwegians, Swedes, Danes and (:ermans 
in Chicago and Oberlin Seminaries. 
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Rudyard 


Lam asked to give a few glimpses, as I 
myself caught them, of the life of the fa- 
mous author whose recent illness has 
called out such universal and anxious af- 
fection. 

Mr. Kipling dislikes and forbids a sen- 
sational or mercenary invasion of his 
private life, but, if I understand him, he 
welcomes the words of friends who love 
and admire him, and who can scarcely be 
counted for number, even though they 
speak of traits in the man himself which, 
even more than his books, have bound 
them to him. Perhaps, therefore, he will 
not be displeased at the telling of a few 
impressions from one whom the merest 
chance of proximity, though a most val- 
ued one, threw for a little time into his 
company. 

I remember my first sight of Mr. Kip- 
ling in the early days of his con- 
nection with Brattleboro, Vt., 
two miles north of which he 
built his mountain home, Nau- 
lahka, I being a pastor in that 
village. I happened to dine at 
the same table with him at the 
hotel, and though I recognized 
him from portraits which I had 
seen, | might have done so from 
the constant play of comment 
from him as his eye fell on every 
little object in the room with 
the liveliest curiosity. Some 
time after he was present at the 
Thanksgiving dinner in the 
home of a dear friend of his wife 
and her family, and I recall his 
vivid description, given for the 
benefit of children present, of 
the doings of the troops of 
monkeys—the too familiar in- 
habitants of the gardens and 
even dwellings of his Indian 
homes. The style of the Jungle 
Books, which had not then seen 
the light, was in the story-tel- 
ling. A number of months later, 
when his house was building 
and he occupied a cottage near 
it, | saw there his father, the 
eminent author and artist, who 
kindly showed me certain pre- 
cious and unique photographs of religious 
scenes and customs in India, and who 
personally impressed me as one of the 
most noble, quiet, sweet-natured, rarely- 
bred gentlemen I had ever seen, with 
an eye and brow that, because of the 
deeper experience in them, surpassed 
even the expression of his gifted son. I 
also went through the partly-constructed 
Naulahka and heard the owner describe 
its theory. He called it a ship, with the 
propeller, that is, the material provision 
of the furnace and kitchen, at the stern, 
and his own study, opening upon the 
Toomy piazza looking to the south and 
east, at the bow. He pointed out Monad- 
nock, just visible over the Chesterfield 
hills, and spoke of the impression, affect- 
ing his whole life, received from Emer- 
son’s poem on that mountain. 

It was a good many months after before 
I was willing to call upon him again, 
knowing his preference for retirement; 
but when I did so, I felt that I had been 
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Kipling in His Vermont Home 


By Rev. Charles 0. Day 


unneighborly in leaving the attention so 
long, and I said so, pleading occupation, 
but saying that that was no excuse. “But 
anyway it was a reason,” he said, so kindly 
and quickly as to put me at my ease at 
once, implying that the call would have 
been welcome, but he did not blame me 
for not making it. After that I called 
frequently, spending many Monday after- 
noons for a series of months through the 
winter and spring and early summer of 
the year 1895. I thus enjoyed Mr. Kipling’s 
companionship, both‘in an indoor and an 
outdoor way. He was intensely interested 
in all athletics, though playing more like 
a poet than an athlete. He would dis- 
course most eloquently about the uses of 
the ‘‘ski,” of snowshoeing and of golf. 
His play was good, but his dramatic de- 
scription immensely better. We played 





golf over snow two feet deep, upon the 
crust, cutting holes into the soft snow, and 
naturally losing the balls, until it occurred 
to him to ink them red. The first day we 
experimented with them we dyed the plain 
like some football gridiron or Hohenlin- 
den; then we had them painted. The 
trouble with golfing on the crust was that, 
as the meadow was upon a side hill with 
gradual slope, a ball went on forever when 
once started unless headed off by some 
kindly stone wall or by one’s opponent. 
It was an easy matter to make a drive of 
two miles. As spring came little “ putting 
greens’’ emerged like oases in the snow, 
and then we had holes made of empty 
vegetable cans sunk in the moist soil, 
round which we would maneuver in rub- 
ber boots. For a touch of courtesy I rec- 
ollect his intentional miss of a hole one 
inch away, throwing the victory to me, 
who was a stroke and five yards behind 
him. Retiring from outdoor sports, we 
would repair to the library for tea and talk. 


Mr. Kipling was most generous in his 
gift of entertainment; his conversation 
was precisely like his books at their 
best, and touched upon a wide range of 
subjects. He rarely referred to his own 
methods of work, though now and then 
he read a fragment of his writings; and I 
recollect certain chapters from Captains 
Courageous, the poem The American 
Spirit, and portions of the striking ode, 
not then completed, Hymn Before Ac- 
tion. He would talk interestingly, clearly, 
brilliantly upon such topics as classes in 
English society, the amusements of re- 
mote rajahs in India, English newspapers 
and periodicals, especially when the mail 
came in, for which he had his private post 
office, American politics, at whose jingo- 
ism, especially at the time of the Venezuela 
incident, he would smile a quiet smile, with 
mental comparison of American 
and English navies. A favorite 
subject was children, their 
tastes, their seriousness and 
their depth; he said that he who 
could reach the child’s heart 
could reach the world’s heart. 
We never actually touched upon 
religious themes, except indi- 
rectly, but he spoke of the Bible 
and his intimate knowledge of 
it, which was evident enough, 
and once he extemporized a ser- 
mon from the text, “Put on the 
whole armor of God,” at my re- 
quest, to give me a line for a 
soldier’s sermon for the follow- 
ing Sunday, in which Roman 
armor to its minutest detail was 
mentioned and moralized. 

All through my brief associa- 
tion with him the impression of 
the deep reverence and profound 
faith of the author of Mc- 
Andrew’s Hymn and the Re. 
cessional grew upon me, abso- 
lutely unclassifiable by schools, 
original and sincere, and hold- 
ing the very essence of the 
ethical and Christian genius of 
his family and race. A certain 
boyishness, gleefully rejoicing 
in tumbles over the “skis,” in 
chasing after lost golf balls, in snowshoe 
catastrophes, deepened in him into the 
clear, sweet, unfailing and unfathomed 
religious spirit of one who lives near the 
heart of nature and of truth. I cannot 
understand how he has been referred to 
as churlish or as irreverent. He resists 
unwarranted intrusion, he has sharp words 
for impertinences, he hates hypocrisy, he 
may bluntly speak out justice instead of 
expediency where the first is meet. But 
for all that, like the type of man in his 
own poem, he is one who fears God and 
respects man in such a spirit as to be him- 
self a worshipful man and a “gentleman 
unafraid.”” What would have been the de- 
velopment of his powers if the long quiet 
period of thought and study which he 
planned to pursue in his Vermont home 
had not been rudely interrupted it is im- 
possible to say. That English literature 
as he adorns it has been radically modi- 
fied is certain. There may have beén no 
loss. The Recessional might not ;have 
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been written. Gifts like his will make 
their way under any skies. And now 
that a dear light has failed for him, though 
shining elsewhere, the associations of 
Naulahka can never be the same even 
should he return thither. I cannot for- 
get the vision of the childish figure of a 
little girl of four years old, clasping a 
great English doll as large as herself, 
and marching up and down upon the sofa 
saying with surprise, half to herself and 
half to her father, ‘‘ Why, I can almost 
lift it” (meaning she could hardly lift it). 
The thought of her leads one to wonder 
what effect the recent experience of the 
shadow of death, as he has been drawn 
into it in person and has suffered there 
the parting from that radiant little spirit, 
will have upon Mr. Kipling’s genius and 
future work. At least two worlds, one 
of them in a sense new and one greater 
than he himself has measured, have been 
opened to him—one the world of the in- 
visible, into which a child’s cradle, as it 
was in the story of long ago, is his open 
door; the other, the world of human love, 
so wonderfully discovered as it has flowed 
around and flooded in upon him within 
thé last weeks. He has had to pay a 
great price for these, for all the beati- 
tudes are costly, especially the second, 
but only because they hold so much of 
the gift of God. 





The Culture of the Soul * 
IV. MY BIBLE 


BY REV. F. W. BALDWIN, D. D, 


The man who does not know a great 
deal about his Bible in this age has only 
himself to blame. The literature of the 
subject was never so abundant or so crit- 
ical or so helpful. If we were to read all 
that is said about it, little time would be 
left for studying the Book itself. It is to 
be feared that this is the case with many 
Christians. The problems of criticism 
are so fascinating and the challenge is 
often so bold that not a few find them- 
selves absorbed in the purely critical as- 
pects of faith, with no time or inclination 
for devotional study. 

Many are greatly concerned lest the 
real secret of the Book shall be lost and 
the old reverence for it disappear amidst 
the clash of criticisms and methods of 
study that are so much more literary than 
spiritual. Doubtless this is a great dan. 
ger with all who have learned just enough 
about the new ideas to prove the old 
adage that ‘“‘a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing.” 

But if the old reverence is disappear- 
ing, we may be sure a new and nobler 
reverence will rise to take its place. It 
is a childish faith which imagines that 
human inquiry, however conducted, can 
injure the Word of God. Like the true 
disciple, it comes out of the furnace tried 
and purified, and men learn at length to 
place the emphasis, not on the letter, but 
on the spirit, where it belongs. One 
might as well affirm that the discoveries 
of Edison or Tesla have made the subject 
of electricity uninteresting, and not worth 
while for other men to think about, as to 
imagine that anything the scholars have 
done or can do will detract from the real 
value and divine authority of the Bible. 
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The worst result can be nothing more 
than a temporary eclipse of faith in some 
minds and a consequent neglect of the 
higher uses of the Book. 

The world-wide interest of scholars in 
the Bible is the tribute of the human 
mind to its incomparable greatness. The 
only danger to which it is exposed is that 
of not being read, of being superficially 
studied and falsely interpreted. Expla- 
nations that once passed without question 
no longer satisfy. The demand is for labo- 
rious study, with a mind free from preju- 
dice and open to the light. If it costs 
more than ever to find the secret of the 
Book, that fact makes it all the more pre- 
cious and divine to him who finds it. 

The Bible is something more than a 
collection of religious antiquities and lit- 
erary masterpieces. It is the literature 
of the soul welling up out of the experi- 
ence of the ages, winnowed and sifted by 
natural selection as well as by providen- 
tial oversight, the record of what is best 
in the higher ranges of human thought 
and an appeal to the religious feelings of 
men. It is the story of redemption, of 
God’s presence in human life and history, 
an old Book, but having about it the dew 
of everlasting youth, and as full of inspi- 
ration for modern life as for the ages in 
which it was written. To neglect it is to 
ignore the most vital thing in the record 
of human progress, the most tremendous 
and thrilling fact in the spiritual life of 
the world, the story of man’s search for 
God through the weary centuries and of 
God’s loving search for his children. It 
is to miss the one conclusive demonstra- 
tion that we are God’s children, and that 
the sublime hopes we cherish are not mere 


subjective illusions, but palpable truths” 


of history and of universal experience. 
If we feel and believe ourselves to be 
spirits, that persuasion is largely the 
product of the Bible; if the culture of 
our spiritual faculties is our chief con- 
cern, if righteousness and purity and 
honor and love and the mind of Christ 
are our ideals, then we can no more do 
without an intimate, loving and sympa- 
thetic acquaintance with the Bible than 
the accountant can dispense with his 
arithmetic or the navigator with his com- 
pass. 
The words of the Book and its great re- 
vealing thoughts are hidden away in the 
heart of the best literature of the ages. 
They have wrought themselves into the 
ethical ideals and religious consciousness 
of humanity. They have colored the 
deepest thoughts of the whitest souls. 
They rise to the lips in the supreme mo- 
ments of life. The promises of the Bible 
give hope to the hopeless and strength to 
the weak. Its songs of faith and trust 
sweeten the bitterness of sorrow. Its 
visions and prophecies of the future sus- 
tain the soul in the hour of its dissolu- 
tion. It grows into a man’s life as his 
spirit grows sensitive to the finer aspects 
of life, as Christ becomes more and more 
a reality, as the capacity to see and ap- 
preciate what is spiritual increases, and 
as the faculties are vitalized and ener- 
gized by the indwelling God. Its author. 
ity grows as the soul itself grows, as its 
central truths become a vital part of one’s 
personal religious experience. 

But what the Book means to me de- 
pends, not upon what the world says 
about it, norupon what others have found 
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it to be, so much as upon what I myself 
bring to it in the way of an honest, eager 
mind and a hungry soul.. Blessed are 
they that hunger for what the Bible has 
to give. It is so with any book. What 
the reader of Shakespeare or Milton finds 
depends primarily upon his own intellee. 
tual insight and sympathy. Is the Bible 
inspired? That depends on the man who 
reads it quite as much as upon the men 
who wroteit. Inspiration cannot be sep. 
arated from personality, and, howeyer 
much of it the writer may have poureq 
into his book, only so much is effectua} 
for me as I have capacity to feel and ap- 
propriate. What would I not give to 
have heard Jesus utter his parables, to 
have watched his lips amd his eyes as he 
spoke, and to have noted the emphasis of 
his words. What an inspiration it would 
be to hear Paul himself read the eighth of 
Romans or the fifteenth of First Corin. 
thians. Which only proves to me that 
the secret of the Bible does not appear on 
the surface, but is the reward of him who 
searches for it as for bidden treasure, It 
is not enough to take this book unques. 
tioningly, nor to read it perfunctorily, 
Its thoughts must breathe and its words 
must burn. They must touch the imagi- 
nation and warm the heart. 

The Christian of these times needs first 
of all to get into deep and vital sympathy 
with the historic spirit of the Bible, to re. 
member that it is a literature, not a col- 
lection of texts or sermons, that it is a 
growth, not a thing ready made, an or. 
ganism, not a crystal, and all the more 
divine because partaking of the infirmi- 
ties of the times and men that shaped it 
into life. Here all critical appliances are 
legitimate and necessary, and by the wise 
use of them the Bible is greatly enriched. 
It is discovered anew. 

But the Christian of these times needs 
also to get into close and loving sympathy 
with the great redemptive purpose of the 
Book. This will save him from irrever- 
ence, and from classing it with other 
books. It is unique, not in its freedom 
from errors, but in its majestic purpose, 
in the divine Man who is its central figure, 
and in its Meas of sin and righteousness, 
of man and God, of love and sacrifice. It 
is the Book of Christ, in whose light all 
its utterances are to be weighed, toward 
whom all its prophecies point and all its 
roads lead. Unless our study of it brings 
us finally into his presence and under the 
spell of his life we are not studying it 
aright. 

And we need also to get into a healthier 
and more genuine sympathy with its per- 
sonal and experimental character, to see 
and remember how all its higher traths 
come to us, not as speculations, nor as 
dogmatic utterances, but through the 
alembic of individual souls in their strug- 
gle for self-mastery and their search for 
the living God. 

Coming to thé Bible in this way we 
shall find its holy secret on every page. 
Its words will be a potent factor in the 
spiritualization of our minds, and our 
growth in the divine life will be marked 
by a growing sense of our unity with the 
men who speak to us in the volume of 
the Book. 





A Chicago Universalist church on a recent 
Sunday evening listened to an address on The 
Snollygoster in Politics. What next? 
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The First International Council 


It was the first step in a distinct and 
significant advance on the part of Con- 
gregationalism. It was remarkable and 
inspiring in itself. It inaugurated a for- 
ward, aggressive movement which is des- 
tined, beyond a doubt, to be of immense 
importance during the twentieth century. 
As the second international council draws 
near, some facts about the first one should 
be called to mind. 

It grew out of a proposition made at 
the jubilee of Congregationalism in Vic- 
toria, Australia, held at Melbourne ‘in 
1998, But it had been suggested long be- 
fore. As early as 1874 Dr. A. H. Ross 
had called for such a gathering in The 
Congregational Quarterly. Dr. Dexter 
and Dr. Hannay had conferred about the 
matter at St. Louis in 1880. In 1884 the 
Congregational Union of Ontario and 
Quebec had passed a formal resolution, 
asking the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales to convene such a council. 
When the last-named body received the 
Melbourne proposal in 1889 and when, 
later in the same year, it was laid before 
our own Triennial National Council, it 
was determined unanimously to carry the 
scheme into effect. 

The council was held in London, in 
July, i891. It was international not only 
in name butin fact. In addition to those 
of the bodies already mentioned, repre- 
sentatives were present from the Con- 
gregational Unions or Associations of 
Scotland, Ireland, the Channel Islands, 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, and Austria, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, Jamaica and British Guiana, 
South Africa, Natal and Southeastern 
Africa, Queensland, Tasmania and New 
Zealand, and from foreign missionary 
fields in North India, China, Japan, 
Madagascar, Samoa and Raratonga, and 
Hawaii. It was intended to have about 
300 members and the official list finally 
included 319 names. 

Among them were a very large number 
of the most eminent Congregationalists 
then living. From the United States at- 
tended such men as Presidents Angell, 
Northrop, Slocum, L. C. Seelye and Wood- 
worth, Professors Benton, Bosworth, 
Fisk and Stearns, Rev. Drs. J. Anderson, 
N. Boynton, Bradford, Brand, Burnham, 
Calkins, J. B. Clark, N. G. Clark, L. H. 
Cobb, Cooper, Cordley, Fullerton, Glad- 


. den, Goodwin, Gunsaulus, the two Hazens, 


Ide, Little, McLean, Meredith, W. H. 
Moore, Noble, C. R. Palmer, Quint, Ross, 
Stimson, Sturtevant, W. M. Taylor and 
Thomas, as well as such laymen as S. B. 
Capen, C. H. Case, Rowland Hazard, 
Samuel Holmes, Moses Merrill, G. H. 
Whitcomb and A. L. Williston, 

Among the English members were 
Principals Fairbairn, Morris and Rey- 
nolds, Professors Cave and Newth, Rev. 
Drs. Allon, Barrett, Brown, Bruce, Con- 
der, Evans, Falding, Newman Hall, Hor- 
ton, Jefferis, Kennedy, McKennal, Parker, 
Rogers and Stoughton, and Rev. Messrs. 
Thomas Green, J. C. Harrison, Hooke, H. 
Simon, Symes, H. A. Thomas and R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, and among laymen 
were Messrs. J. J. Colman, Halley Stew- 
art and several other members of Parlia- 
ment, A. W. W. Dale, Albert and James 
Spicer, J. Carvell Williams, and Mr. Ben 
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Tillett, one of the foremost leaders of 
English working men; while Principals 
Morison, of Glasgow, Simon, of Edin- 
burgh, and Gosman, of Melbourne, Dr. 
Cornish, of Montreal, Rev. Hugh Pedley, 
of Winnepeg, Mr. Justice McCully, of 
Hawaii, Dr. Bevan, of Victoria, Dr. 
Roseby, of New Zealand, and Rev. George 
Allchin and Rev. Tasuku Harada, of 
Japan, were among those who brought 
greetings from other lands. 

Rev. R. W. Dale, D. D., was chairman 
of the council, and his opening address, 
on The Divine Life in Man, was as appro- 
priate as it was thoughtful and eloquent. 
It was one of the most noteworthy ad- 
dresses of its kind ever delivered, and it 
lifted the council at the outset to a high 
levelof purpose and effort. Thecarafully 
prepared programme carried out during 
the successive sessions was conspicuous 
for its practical character. Great and in- 
spiring themes, related to the larger in- 
terests of Christianity, as unlimited by 
denominational lines, were not neglected, 
and they were presented and discussed 
with unfailing recognition of their perti- 
nence to the needs of the times. Such 
papers as those by Drs. D. W. Simon and 
L. F. Stearns, on The Present Direction 
of Theological Thought in the Congrega- 
tional Churches; Drs. Conder and Barrett, 
on What Have the Churches Gained or 
Lost in Spiritual Influence? and Drs. 
Allon and W. M. Taylor, on The Unity of 
the Church, were for the universal earthly 
church as truly as for our own distinctive 
body. 

But the majority of the topics consid- 
ered related chiefly, as was natural and 
proper, to Congregationalism in its prin- 
ciples, work and progress. Among them 
were The Maintenance of the Congrega- 
tional Idea, special attention being given 
to the duty of training the young and to 
that of personal Christian service; The 
Economy of Congregationalism, its organ- 
ization, methods and statistics, and, es- 
pecially, its ecclesiastical councils; Con- 
gregationalism in Its Relation to the Mak- 
ing of Nations; The Churches and Social 
Ethics; The Training of Ministeys; The 
Lord’s Day, etc. Both Home and Foreign 
Missions received careful consideration, 
and one of the most memorable of all the 
papers read before the council was that, 
by Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, on How 
to Deal with Communities Which Have 
Passed Out of Heathen Belief and Prac- 
tice, having special reference to those 
which have not yet acquired steadfast 
Christian moral sense or power to uphold 
and guide Christian institutions. 

Dr. Dale afterwards wrote thus of the 
council: “I imagine that most of the 
English representatives must have been— 
shall I say startled ?—by the robust faith 
of our American brethren in Congrega- 
tionalism.” But to the Americans present 
that faith did not seem lacking, or even 
less evident, inothers. It was acharacter- 
istic of the whole fellowship as there rep. 
resented. It was not arrogant or boast- 
ful, but it was sturdy and dominant. 
Thus it suggested one of the most impor- 
tant elements of the value of the council. 
It revealed and impressed afresh, and as 
they never had been made known before, 
the cumulative and mighty power of a 
great, energetic branch of the Church of 
Christ on earth. No one of its members 
can have returned to his home without a 
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special inspiration, due to his new sense of 
the power and value of his ;..sition and 
work as a Congregationalist. 
Intellectually, spiritually, and even so- 
cially, the council was a grand success. 
Others hereafter may surpass it in this 
or that particular, but no other ever can 
be precisely like it. English hospitality, 
lavish and hearty as it was, may be par- 
alleled. The men of the future may prove 
the peers, in mental equipment and in 
richness of experience, of the leaders of 
the Congregational host in 1891—so many 
of whom, alas, already have been called 
up higher. There may be apparent in the 
coming council, and in its successors 
throughout the future years, as profound 
and tender a spirit of consecration to the 
Master as that which softened and up- 
lifted every heart in the first council. 
But no other council ever will have quite 
the same outlook or touch the church and 
humanity in quite the same way. 





~ In and Around Boston 


Dr. Gordon Speaks to the Sailors 

Over 200 sailors, representing every quarter 
of the globe, gathered in the Seamen’s Con- 
gregational Chapel, Hanover Street, on March 
7 were furnished a supper by the Old South 
Church, its young people acting as waiters. 
After Jack Tar had enjoyed a sumptuous 
meal, Chaplain Nickerson extended a hearty 
welcome and introduced the Old South choir, 
who then sang some spirited selections. The 
music was highly appreciated, each member 
of the quartet being obliged to respond sev- 
eral times to the deafening applause, Mrs. 
Tippett’s Annie Laurie seemed to be a special 
favorite. Dr. Gordon, in his happy address, 
compared the spiritual life with the life of a 
sailor and appealed to those before him to 
sail, whether with fair winds or foul, always 
with the compass or heart right. 


To Reach the Student Class 

An interesting experiment is being tried by 
the Emmanuel Church, on Newbury Street, 
which has recently renovated thoroughly its 
house of worship and now has one of the finest 
equipments of any Episcopal church in the 
city. A club has been formed for women who 
are students or graduates of any of the ad- 
vanced schools of the city. A charming club- 
room has been fitted up in the parish house 
and supplied with books and periodicals, This 
is open daily for members from 3 to 8 P. M., 
and on Sundays from 4:30to 8. To becomea 
member application must be made to a mem- 
ber of the committee in charge and an annual 
fee of $1 paid. Every afternoon, shortly 
after 4 o’clock, some of the reception com- 
mittee, which includes many leaders of Boston 
society, serve tea to all who “dropin.’”’ Thus 
those who are struggling with the problems 
before young students, and who are not so 
fortunate as to be surrounded by home infiu- 
ences, can meet one another in a free and 
natural way. That the opportunity is appre- 
ciated is shown by the membership roll, which 
already numbers 185. 
A Remarkable Recovery 

The many friends of Rev. Thomas Snell 
Smith, the veteran missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board in Ceylon, who returned to this 
country last June, will be glad to learn that 
the cancerous trouble which has been threat- 
ening his life seems to be entirely arrested. 
Just after Christmas he went to Penacook, 
N. H., to receive treatment at the Alexander 
Sanitarium, where many patients have been 
greatly helped and in not a few cases are 
entirely restored to health. The method of 
treatment is not to use the knife or caustics, 
but to inject a germicide, which attacks the 
cancerous humor. During his two months’ 
stay Mr. Smith has made a remarkable gain, 
and when he visited the Congregational House 
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ast week the change in his condition was 
gratefully noted. He had been pronounced 
incurable by the highest medical authorities 
East and West. Hereturns this week to Pena- 
cook, where he will remain for several months, 
and he now cherishes hopes of complete recov- 
ery. Meanwhile he is speaking in behalf of 
the Board nearly every Sunday, last Sunday 
supplying Edwards Church, Northampton. 
Pastors and Pulpits Last Sunday 

Dr. Gordon lectured in the evening at the 
Old South on The Shield of Faith, giving the 
fourth im his Lenten series, all of which have 
been largely attended. Dr. George Harris, at 
Central, developed his ideas on The Use of 
Abundance, and Dr. A. E. Dunning, at Shaw- 
mut, discussed in the evening The White Man’s 
Burden. Rev. C. L. Noyes of Winter Hill 
preached at Union in exchange with Rev. 
S. L. Loomis, and Dr. G. R W. Scott was 
heard at Highland Church. Rev. H. G. Hale’s 
subject was The Tragedy of Indifference. 

The Alliance’s Silver Birthday 

An interesting anniversary was held Mon- 
day in Tremont Temple by the Evangelical 
Alliance. Twenty-five years have passed 
since its organization, and the event was ap- 
propriately observed. 

Rev. E. D. Burr, D. D., presented the re- 
port of the special committee on federative 
work, showing need of such a union in Bos- 
ton as will minimize expense and effort and 
bring efficiency to the maximum. !he Asso- 
ciated Charities Watch and Ward Society and 
the Municipal League are to be commended, 
but the work of the new movement would be 
to reach the centers not now ministered to. 
The alliance must determine whether it will 
undertake this service or confine its influence 
to evangelism. It is important that whatever 
is done shall be so well planned that it may 
become a model for the State at large. A con- 
ference with leading men in the suburban 
districts is to be held soon. A detailed re- 
port will then be made to the alliance. The 
committee are Dr. Burr, Hon. S. B. Capen, 


Rey. F. B. Allen, Hon. J. L. Bates and John 


Gilchrist, Esq. 

It was fitting that Dr. Lorimer should re- 
view the events of the quarter-century just 
completed, as he himself was the first presi- 
dent of the alliance. He spoke tenderly and 
with deep appreciation of eminent men who 
have finished their earthly ministry and noted 
the changes which had taken place in the 
thought and activities of the churches. The 
alliance has been instrumental in bringing 
distinguished specialists to Boston to discuss 
live problems. Points of difference have been 
forgotten in its sessions, and its members 
have learned to listen patiently and kindly to 
opinions with which they disagreed. But the 
time has come for a change from a sympa- 
thetic alliance to a federation, a close and 
more compact union of our churches in down- 
right Christian work. Combinations are 
everywhere. We must combine for the rea- 
son that mercantile trusts are contracting in- 
dustry and extending charity. The churches 
and ministry have no choice, even the pulpit 
may feel the pressure of a “‘gag.’”’ The hour 
has come in which to make the Protestant 
churches a unit, so that commercial interests 
will here have respect for the Christian senti- 
ment of the nation. This is to be brought 
about on sociological and evangelical lines. 
It is imperative that emphasis be placed upon 
religion. The work may be so outlined that 
every quarter of the city can be cared for. 
The new work of the alliance must command 
enthusiasm. Practical co-operation, which 
will secure the support of a secretary, must 
be manifest. 

On motion of Dr. H. E. Barnes, the secre- 
tary was instructed to prepare a suitable 
memorial upon the late lamented Dr. C. A. 
Berry of Wolverhampton, Eng. Dr. Lorimer 
was made the personal bearer of the resolu- 
tions. A committee, consisting of the vice- 
presidents, was deputed to interest the minis- 
teria] bodies in the work of the alliance. 
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Conditions of Church Membership 


Simpler Standards Adopted 


Creed or Covenant 


BY REV. GERALD H. BEARD, SOUTH NOR- 
WALK, CT. 

The request that Dr. Gunsaulus made last 
autumn of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Chicago, might well be suggestive to other 
churches. He asked that church to set aside 
its elaborate creed as a requirement for mem- 
bership and to accept a religious test rather 
than a theological one. This is practically 
the substituting of covenant for creed. Itisa 
great need in many a church. For, while 
every covenant must imply more or less creed, 
the primary and prominent element is not in- 
tellectual comprehension but personal devo. 
tion. It is therefore a return to “the very 
terms of invitation Jesus insisted upon.”’ 

The church with which I have been con- 
nected has recently made this change by a 
nearly unanimous vote. For years a good 
but elaborate confession of faith, or creed, 
has held the anomalous place of an apparent 
but not real condition of acceptance to mem- 
bership. Even the covenant, like most cove- 
nants, has been in form ecclesiastical rather 
than personal, in language archaic rather than 
familiar, and in tone, to the ordinary practi- 
cal mind, unpractical rather than direct and 
specific. Both creed and covenant have re- 
pelled from church membership some true 
Christians, made the way into the church 
needlessly difficult for the young and slightly 
educated and, worst of all, confused the clear 
conditions of Christian discipleship. The aim 
of the revisers has been to present, as the 
sole condition of union for all alike, a prom- 
ise that should recognize differences of thought 
and conscience and yet be definitely Chris. 
tian, simple, thoroughgoing and practical. It 
may not be inappropriate to give this covenant 
here. It is the work of a number of earnest 
Christian men, asking conscientiously the 
question, What would Jesus probably require 
if he were here? 


In the presence of God and this assembly 
you now declare yourselves to be disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. You acknowledge 
God, as revealed in Christ, to be your Father, 
your Saviour, your help-giving Holy Spirit. 
You heartily repent of your sins; and, desir- 
ing to give up all wrongdoing and unholy 
purpose, you openly consecrate yourselves to 
the service of God in love. You promise to 
treat the members of this church as your 
Christian friends; to observe faithfully the 
worship and ordinances of this church and 
submit to its government; to join in its Chris. 
tian work; to contribute conscientiously of 
your means to its support and its charities; 
and to make it your constant aim in all things 
to do as Jesus would. 


In response to this promise, made by those 
joining the church, the church on its part 
unitedly voices the following simple covenant: 


In response to these your vows we heartily - 


welcome you to our membership. We thank 
God for you and promise to treat you as 
Christian friends, to worship and serve God 
with you and in all ways as we have oppor- 
tunity to do you good. 


Is not this new way of the simple covenant 
really the old way—Christ’s way? Was not 
his demand always for personal faith and de- 
votion—Come after me, Believe in me, Follow 
me, Love as I love, Live as I live? The in- 
tellectual capacity or training that accompa- 
nied such faith and devotion might be smal! or 
great. Personal faith and devotion itself, 
and that only, was essential, 

It is suggestive of the inconsistency of any 
other course that the manual of one of our 
larger Congregational churches sets forth the 
creed of 1865 as its own articles of belief; 
then states that “this chureh does not re- 
quire as a condition of membership that 
every candidate shall perfectly understand ”’ 
these articles, and yet does require that “ all 


persons admitted to the church shall sign” 
them. 

Many churches are recognizing the greater 
efficacy and Christlikeness of the simpler. 
more persons], test. Not afew have cast aside 
the more elavorate creeds and adopted the 
Creed of 1883, or the so-called Apostles’ Creed, 
But most seem not to see yet that these, or 
other creeds equally good, are equally bad jf 
used as tests of fitness for church membership, 
The fact that this minister or that stil} believes 
one creed or another has really nothing to do 
with this question for the churches. For this 
retura to Christ in receiving to his church aij 
those that he, as we believe, would receive on 
his terms implies nothing against creeds, lib- 
eral or conservative. It simply says that all 
creeds, as such, are unfit for this use. 

What our Lord’s example requires of us js 
not, as it seems to me, a change from elaborate 
creeds to creeds less elaborate, but from a 
theological creed of any sort, thus used, to 
a religious covenant. It is a long lesson for 
men of splendid, positive theological convic. 
tions—this of being willing to trust the Chris. 
tian heart as Christ trusted it. But it is a 
lesson worth learning. We should look to our 
church manuals. 


Simplify the Tests 


Amen to Dr, Gunsaulus’s desire, as reportet 
in The Congregationalist, to open the doors of 
his church to “‘a man as religiously great as 
Abraham Lincoln, however small he might be 
theologically.” Two things are to be guarded, 
however, in any revision of our manuals, viz: 
freedom for the religiously great to bedéome 
members of the church, and a “ simplifying 
and strengthening of the articles of faith,” 
that the members and the congregation may 
become also theologically great. Neither the 
Apostles’ Creed, so called, nor the Creed of 
1883 ought to be used as the sole creed of the 
church—the first is too little theological to be 
in any considerable sense a summary of what 
Congregationalists believe, and the latter is 
teo much theological to be used as a test of 
membership. Why not separate matters so 
diverse, and use a simple covenant in receiving 
members, and a good creed, the fuller the bet- 
ter, for other purposes, with the explicit state- 
ment that no one was required to assent to it 
in order to join the church? 

The Park Church in Hartford has recently 
revised its by-laws. Here are two sentences 
from the new manual: “Membership in the — 
church is the privilege of all who accept the 
will of the Father as the rule of their lives; 
who acknowledge Christ as the revealer and 
interpreter of the Father’s will; and who re 
ceive the Spirit of love as the substance of the 
life they purpose to live.” ‘The following 
creed, presented by the National Council Com- 
mission in 1883, is adopted by the church merely 
for purposes of instruction, and is intended to 
contain, in substance, the main points of its 
doctrinal teaching. It is not intended to éx- 
press the particular belief of every member of 
the church.” Then follows the text of the 
Creed of 1883. 

Personally I should prefer even more thor- 
oughgoing action, e¢. g., using a volume like 
Professor Clarke’s Theology “for purposes 
of instruction,” and saying with Plymouth 
Church of Indianapolis that “Christian spirit 
and Christian character shall be the only req- 
uisites of membership.” In spite of the sim- 
plicity of the Apostles’ Creed and the sacred 
associations which cluster about it from its 
long use for liturgical purposes, it is unsult- 
able as a standard of faith, for sensitive souls 
will surely stumble at saying they believe in 
the resurrection of. the body, and there is a 
increasing number of Christians who do no 
believe in the Virgin birth. 

Wiiiam W. RANNEY. 
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In and Around New York 


Heroic Service in a Hard Fieid 
From a cause which it is not pertinent now 
to inquire into, New York has, between the 
Fast River and the palaces which line the up- 
half of Central Park, a vast unchurched 
region, or at least a very inadequately churched 
ove. Inte this Rev. Henry M. Tyndall, with- 
out organization behind him or funds to sup- 
rt him, went a few years since and began 
work. He did net insist upon costly church 
plants before entering upon the preaching of 
the gospel, but held services in vacant stores 
or wherever possible. Literally depending 
upon God for support, he threw himself into 
the field—and succeeded. He called his places 
of worship ‘‘tabernacles,”’ for he soon had 
two of them. Quite naturally such sacrifice 
and such success attracted the attention of 
men of influence. A legal organization was 
effected some months ago, the incorporators 
including Dr. Burrell, pastor of the Marble 
Collegiate Chureb, President Hall of Union 
Seminary, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. W. BH. P. 
Faunce, General Howard and Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler. An early act of the incorporation 
was the purchase of a plot 100 feet square, and 
it ig now announced that funds sufficient to 
secure it have been secured. Funds are now 
to be raised to erect a modest church, a home 
for missionaries and for the minister. The 
work is independent, aims at missionary and 
benevolent effort and has the Apostles’ Creed 
for its rule of service. Its field is about one 
mile :quare, and strange to say that in this 
there ix but one small English-speaking Prot- 
estant charch. The “parish” numbers fully 
100,000 souls. 


Public Library Progress 

The Brooklyn Library does not hold quite 
the plice in the popular heart of the City of 
Churches that the Boston Library does in Hub 
municipal atmosphere, yet it supplied calls 
for 00,000 books last year, although it has 
only about 145,000 books on its shelves. His- 
tory and travel continue, as always, to run a 
close race in the public demand. The delay 
in beginning work on the great New York 
Library in Bryant Park is due t» inaction, 
perhaps inappreciation, on the part of Tam- 
many city officials, The time is not wholly 
lost, however; a force of twenty persons is at 
work upon catalogues, which in form and 
timeliness will be of assistance when the 
three collections of books come to be put upon 
the same shelves. Within two and ahalf years 
80,000 books have been added, so that now 
there are 465,000 books and 180,000 pamphlets. 
It is now stated that $1,000,000 will certainly 
be appropriated, fully one-half of which will 
be available during the current summer. 


The Missionary Outlook in Cuba 

Dr. A. B. Leonard of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society has returned, after going over 
the same territory recently covered by Dr. 
Beard. He agrees with Dr. Beard in the im- 
portance of educational work, but thinks that 
no time should be lost, especially in Porto 
Rico, in beginning. evangelistic services. 
Speaking of Cuba, he says there is much dan- 
ger that men forming the Cuban army under 
Gomez, who have been nearly their whole 
lives in war and have severed home ties and 
lost industrial dispositions, may turn bandits 
and take to the mountains, where they could 
make a great deal of trouble. Dr. Leonard 
strongly favors comity among the different 
boards. He says there is now danger of too 
many going into the same small towns. It 
will be impossible to divide Cuba or Porto 
Rico on geographical lines, for each society 
going into Cuba would need headquarters at 
Havana, or into Porto Rico at San Juan, but 
he believes the churches are unwilling to see 
their boards overdo the matter of churches in 
small towns as they have themselves done in 
many small American villages. It is even 
possible that comity in Cuba may help ccmity 
at home in time 
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Industrial Education for Giris 

The New York State Federation of Wom- 
an’s Clubs is trying to induce the legislature 
to appropriate $150,000 as a nucleus in the 
foundation of a State industrial school for 
girls. The particalar class of girls for whom 
it is intended is that which comes from tene- 
ments and also from the orphan asylums. 
Girls coming from [these institutions at the 
age of twelve are too young to earn their own 
living, too young to have been taught gainful 
occupations, and there is no place for them 
save committal to a reformatory. The women 
of the State are fairly well aroused over the 
undertaking, and, while there may be delay, 
it is regarded as probable that such institu- 
tion will come within a few years. The cot- 
tage plan is advocated and the country for 
location. 


A Zulu to Preach 

The grandson of the first woman in Zulu- 
land to become a convert to Christianity was 
ordained a missionary last week Wednesday 
in Dr. Kent’s church in Brooklyn. This 
marks another grand achievement of foreign 
missionary work as conducted by the Ameri- 
can Board. That John L. Dube, a native 
Zulu, a descendant of a cannibal, could, after 
such a short time in our schools and colleges, 
pass a satisfactory examination on all points, 
including theology, is worthy of notice. The 
ordination council was held in Dr. Kent’s 
church, and all the churches invited were 
represented except one. Both the candidate 
and his wife have been members of Dr. 
Kent’s church for some time. Rev. E. H. 
Byington was moderator. Mr. Dube read an 
extremely interesting paper, giving his cre- 
dentials and religious experience. He said 
that the Zulus believed that God created the 
world and all things in it, but when he came 
down to earth and saw map, how wicked he 
was, he flew to the clouds and man has had 
no communication with God since. He 
wanted to teach his people that man could 
communicate with God through Christ. He 
wanted to teach them how to keep the Lord’s 
day, but he also wanted to teach them how to 
work on the other six days. He proposes to 
establish an industrial school in connection 
with the church. Dr. A. T. Pierson gave the 
charge to Mr. Dube, and Dr. Kent preached 
the sermon. Mr. Dube will sail, with his 
wife, for Africa in April. Congregational- 
ists have a reason to be proud of Mr. Dute, 
as he was brought to Christ by one of their 
missionaries, Dr. Lindsay, and has been edu- 
cated in the schools of the denomination, 
being a graduate of Oberlin. CAMP. 





Current Thought 


WHAT IS THE ALKALI 


A contemporary says that Orthodox and 
Unitarian Congregationalists cannot live to- 
gether in one body, because oil and water will 
not mix. If alkali be added, oil and water 
will mix and make excellent soap. Possibly 
the third something will be discovered, with 
results useful for the cleansing of the world. 
—The Christian Register. 


THE ENIGMA OF EUROPE 


“T then hope,’”’ the emperor of Germany says, 
“to see this picture—the tree flourishes and 
spreads gloriously ; before it stands the Ger- 
man Michael, his hand on his sword-hilt, his 
gaze fixed on the horizon, ready to protect the 
tree. Sure is that peace which stands bebind 
the buckler and beneath the blade of the Ger- 
man Michael. It is, no doubt, a glorious en- 
terprise for all nations to try to establish peace ; 
but a mistake in the whole calculation is made. 
So long as unexpiated sin reigns among man 
kind, so long will there be war and hatred, 
envy and discord, and so long will one man 
strive to get the better of another, and what is 
true of men is also true of nations.” If the 
nations are to walt for peace till sin has dis- 
appeared they will wait long, and that se+ms 
to be the emper«:’s thought, with this str uge 
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rider, that as long as sin remains so long must 
the German soldier, with bared blade, watch 


‘by the oak in order to protect the olive. It is 


strange stuff, and he is a strange man who 
utters it, and is conscious, as he utters it, that 
he controls two millions of drilled men, all 
ready to slay in the name of the Prince of 
Peace.— The Spectator. 

THE RUSSIAN GLACIER 


Finland is to be blotted out, not for its sins, 
but for its virtues. Its enemies detest the 
presence of a comparatively free state under 
the shadow of St. Petersburg.— Finnish car- 
respondent of London Chronicle. 

Today in thig unhappy country the peasant 
is thinking of the army, the teacher and the 
senator are waiting for the edict which will 
make Russian the official language, the clergy 
are awaiting the arrival of the priests of the 
Greek Church, the commercial classes are an- 
ticipating ruin if once the Russian currency 
is imposed, and all classes—rich and poor, 
Swedes and Finlanders—are dreading the in- 
cursion of Russian people, Russian laws and 
cuatoms, and the blighting reign of the Rus- 
sian terror.— London Chronicle. 

PROTESTANTS COMBINE 


Do Nonconformists really believe that it is 
Erasttanism to enforce the compact between 
the church and the state, and see that its — 
terms are honestly observed until they are 
able to dissolve it? We do not believe that 
this delusion is widely spread. In the mean- 
time, however, we wish to elicit opinion on 
the subject. If Protestants fail t> combine at 
this moment of crisis, if they fail to realize the 
fact that the British min 1 is still happily anti- 
sacerdotal and that it only needs guidance to 
take a practical step, if they sink in a strange 
prostration of terror before their enemies, if 
they allow remote issues to divide them, all 
we can say is that sacerdotalism is only begin- 
ning its day, and that it will be a long and 
terrible day.— British Weekly. 

THE FAITH OF THE FUTURE 


Current orthodoxy in its present unorgan- 
ized form cannot hold its own under the 
searching light which the twentieth century 
is sure to flash upon it. Current liberalism, 
with its inorganic protest against orthodoxy, 
has a still briefer lease of life. Our faith, 
whether it be of the orthodox or of the liberal 
type, must be reorganiz-d. In that reorgani- 
zation the simple doing of the will of God, as 
that will has been historically revealed in 
Christ and is socially embodied in the epirit in 
which Christian people live today, mast be the 
center of which all other doctrines are the cir- 
cumference. — President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College, in March New World. 


A WORTHY REPRESENTATIVE AT MANILA 


He (General Otis] is a Rochester University 
man, bas written at least one creditable book, is 
a lawyer by profession and the methods of the 
trained attorney are visible in his paper work. 
In no place are the qualities of a cultured, 
legal mind displayed to better advantage than 
in his reviews of complicated court-martial 
proceedings. He witlds a facile pen and the 
grace and power with which he sweeps away 
technical rubbish that he may come at the 
foundation of fact and common sense is so deée- 
cidedly refreshing as to lift his decisions al- 
most to the dignified plane of moral science or 
philosophical literature. His industry is pro- 
verbial, his vigilance a tradition of the guard- 
house and squadroom.... Otis can neither 
be hurried nor delayed in the execution of a 
well-matured purpose, while for times of 
stress and among alien peoples he will be 
found equal to any emergency. The name of 
Otis is likely to be wriit+n large in the history 
of our Oriental expansion, as it already occu- 
pies an honored niche in the temple of Ameri- 
can Revolutionary fame.— The Standard, Chi- 
cago. 





Dying fa a linely business without God.— 
Leonard W. Bacon 





The Installation of Dr. W. E. Barton 

The installation of a pastor over the Oak 
Park Congregational church is an event of no 
common significance. This church is now one 
of the strongest in the denomination. It is 
steadily increasing in strength. The move- 
ment of population is toward it, not away from 
it. Already its benevolent gifts are very large. 
For the last ten years, according to Secretary 
Tompkins, who has carefully collated them, 
they average slightly more than $18,000 a year. 
With a membership heartily united in the de- 
sire to discharge every Christian duty, appre- 
ciative of faithful preaching and pastoral vis- 
itation, fond of Sunday school work at home 
and in missionary fields and with sympathies 
as broad as the world, its pastor can hardly 
fail to do his best, or to feel that his responsi- 
bilities are immensely increased by his rare 
opportunities. In addition to the welcome 
which Dr. Barton receives from the congrega- 
tion he is to serve is the welcome given him 
by his brethren in the ministry, not only in 
Chicago and its suburbs, but throughout the 
State and the Northwest. The council which 
met Thursday afternoon, March 9, for his in- 
stallation embraced nearly all the leading 
churches of the city and vicinity and a goodly 
number of individuals. The organizers of the 
church, Drs. Savage and Roy, were present. 

The council was organized by the choice of 
President Eaton, a former pastor, as moder- 
ator. Papers giving the action of the church 
in calling Dr. Barton were then read, the let- 
ter accepting the call and the papers certify- 
ing to the standing of the pastor-elect in Bos- 
ton, together with the resolutions of Shawmut 
Church in consenting to his dismission that 
he might come West. The presentation of re- 
ligious experience and theological views was 
so clear and fuil that no questions were asked. 
Being by itself the council voted heartily and 
with great joy to approve the action of the 
church and to prepare a program for the even- 
ing exercises. These were of rare interest. 
The sermon was by Dr. N. Boynton, an old 
Boston neighbor, now of Detroit, Mich. Pres- 
ident Fisk made the installing prayer. The 
charge to the pastor was given by Dr. Noble, 
and the right hand of fellowship by Rev. Sid- 
ney Strong, the nearest ministerial neighbor. 
The charge to the church was given by Presi- 
dent Eaton, a letter of greeting from Shawmut 
Church, written by Dr. Webb, its pastor emer- 
itus, was read, a welcome from the Oak Park 
church presented by Prof. U. B. Chamberlain 
and from the churches of the vicinity by Dr. 
Conley of the Baptist church. The music was 
especially rich. The large attendance both in 
the afternoon and evening indicates the satis- 
fation with which Dr. Barton is received as 
pastor of this strong suburban church, and 
prophetic of the sympathetic support he will 
have from the first. 


Dr. Gunsaulus at Central Music Hall 

As the successor of Dr. Hillis Dr. Gun- 
saulus has no reason to doubt the genuineness 
of the welcome he has received. Sunday 
morning he was greeted by an audience which 
completely filled the house and which gave 
him undivided attention from his opening to 
his closing word. He spoke without a note 
and with that indescribable magnetism which 
characterizes his publicaddresses. His theme 
was True Liberalism, in the development of 
which he took pains to point out the difference 
between that “liberalism ”’ which boasts of its 
lack of belief and that which is liberal be- 
cause of its amount of belief. Thetrue liberal 
is the man who believes more, not less, than 
his so-called orthodox brother, who sees 
more in Jesus Christ, more in the atonement, 
more in inspiration, more in man than mere 
acceptance of current views would indicate. 
His texts were Ps. 31: 8, “‘ Thou hast set my 
feet in a large room,’ and 1 Cor. 2: 2, “‘ For I 
determined not to know anything among you 
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In and Around Chicago 


save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” He 
did not hesitate to preach what evangelicals 
believe to be the gospel, to emphasize the 
deity of our Lord as well as his manhood, but 
he presented his thoughts with such tender- 
ness of spirit and such sympathy with human 
needs as could scarcely fall to carry conviction. 
He may not retain permanent influence over 
those who care nothing for the gospel, but it 
is safe to say that whoever withholds his sup- 
port Music Hall will always be full of inter- 
ested listeners. Dr. Gunsaulus is preparing 
to enlarge the work of this down-town church, 
but will move slowly and undertake no more 
than he sees it possible to accomplish. A no- 
ticeable feature in the audience was the pre- 
ponderance of men, certainly three to one, the 
majority young men, though gray heads were 
also conspicuous. 


llinisters’ Meeting 

The ministers are once more at home in the 
Grand Pacific The room which has been 
placed at their disposal is the most convenient 
and the most beautiful they have ever had. 
The courtesy of the management in giving 
them the use of it calls for and has received 
an expression of sincere thankfulness. Last 
Monday was a Drummond day. Rev. A. M. 
Ingraham of Glencoe read a paper, giving the 
outlines of Drummond’s life as they are de- 
tailed in George Adam Smith’s biography. He 
was followed by Prof. W. D. Mackenzie, who 
dwelt upon the permanent contributions which 
Drummond has made to Christian thought. 
These he thinks are found in his first book, 
Natural Law in the Spritual World, where he 
shows that in certain instances, not in all, 
laws in the spiritual world are not merely 
analagous but identical with the laws which 
prevail in this world, and in The Ascent of 
Man, where in reversing the process followed 
in the first book the striving after the spirit- 
ual is emphasized. Professor Mackenzie said 
that Prof. Patrick Geddes, one of the abler of 
the younger scientists in Scotland, has been 
compelled, as the result of his studies, to come 
round to the position of theists, who find traces 
of mind in nature and ends in.its creation and 
government. The professor spoke of the in- 
fluence which Drummond exerted upon young 
men and of his influence with all classes, and 
gave as an instance of it the lectures he was 
asked to deliver at Grosvenor House in Lon- 
don, which were attended by such men as the 
Duke ef Westminster and Lord Balfour, and 
who, although the lectures were opened with 
prayer and given just as they had been given 
to students, were attended by the same people 
from day to day and with increasing interest. 
The man who has such power said the pro- 
fessor must have rare and wonderful ability. 
Dr. David Beaton described the eonditions 
prevailing in Seotland at the time of Drum- 
mond’s appearance; the work done by Prof. 
A. B. Davidson in training young men like the 
late Robertson Smith, nearly all of whom have 
been imparting new life to the Free Church ; 
the feeling in the Free Charch at the time 
when Moedy and Sankey visited Scotland that 
something more than simply orthodoxy was 
needed if the purposes of its founders were to 
be realized, and the Providence which gave 
the Aimerican evangelists the sympathy of 
such men as Principal Rainy and the help of 
young men like Henry Drummond. ‘Dr. Bea- 
ton spoke as one having personal acquaintance 
with the movement which brought spiritual 
fervor into the Christian life of his native 
country, and eorroborated all that Professor 
Mackenzie had said. In answer to the ques- 
tion, if scientists accept the scientific state- 
ments of Professor Drummond as accurate, 
Professor Mackenzie replied that so far as he 
knew their accuracy has not been denied. 
A Notable Success in a Hard Field 

Spring Valley, Ill., does not enjoy an envia- 
ble reputation. It has suffered from strikes, 


saloons and the social disturbances whieh 
usually show themselves in a population which 
is Irish, French, Polish and Lithuanian and 
is supported almost entirely by mining. The 
total population is estimated at 7,000. There 
are three large Catholic churches. Three 
years ago there was a Congregational Church 
with fifty or sixty resident members. p; 
J. H. Wilson, its present pastor, then a Meth. 
odist presiding elder, began work. His ger. 
mons were earnest, attractive, powerful pre- 
sentations of the gospel. Lectures were given 
intheevening. The house wascrowded, Peo. 
ple predicted a speedy reaction. It did not 
come. Interest steadily increased. Persons 
who had never attended church began to drop 
into it, were visited by the pastor and soon 
made pledges for its support. ‘There were 
many conversions. Needed repairs were made 
on the building and a parsonage was obtained. 
The church continued to grow. Within the 
last six weeks 135 persons have been received 
into fellowship, making its resident member- 
ship more than 300. The Sunday school is 
large and prosperous. The pastor superin- 
tends it. He has a boys’ organization which 
he meets once a week and a society meet 
ing on Saturdays, which he calls lovers of 
wisdom, for the young of both sexes. For all 
members of the church under fourteen he has 
a special meeting every week. Each week he 
meets also all who are between fourteen and 
twenty-eight. At the general prayer meeting 
he expects to see all the members of the 
church. Atthe close of each meeting he calls 
the roll to know who are absent. The zeal of 
the pastor has affected the entire church. So 
far from resenting his eagerness to furnish 
work for all its members, they rally to his 
support. The attendance morning and even- 
ing is about the same, not far from 300. A 
debt of $1,000, due the Building Society, was 
paid last year, and a debt of $900 on the par- 
sonage will be paid this year. 

Not content with home work, Dr. Wilson 
two years ago began to hold afternoon serv- 
ices in Seatonville, six miles away. At the 
time there were in this mining village, con- 
taining perhaps 1,500 people, no religious serv- 
ices of any kind. Several attempts to estab- 
lish them had failed. The few Christians 
living there were discouraged. After preach- 
ing three months Dr. Wilson asked for the 
names of those who were ready to form a Con- 
gregational church. In a few days a church 
was organized with seventy-five members. 
More than fifty have beep added since, anda 
building costing more than $4,000, a gem in its 
architecture, has been put up and paid for. 
It is needless to say that these results are the 
reward of the wise, untiring and self-sacrifice 
ing Jabors of a man who believes the gospel 
and who presents it as the only remedy for the 
ills of life, and who has social and personal 
qualities which attract people to him and make 
it easy for him to lead them to Christ. Yet he 
is considerably past the dead line of fifty. 
Though wanted in far larger fields, he is con- 
tented and happy where he is. He has no 
difficulty about his support nor with chureb 
finances. He keeps his hand on al! depart 
ments of the church, temporal as well a8 
spiritual, and the moment there is any tend- 
ency to fall behind he sees it and rectifies it. 
His experience shows what can be <one in 
what five years ago would have been called 
a very unpromising country parish. It is Te 
freshing to meet a man who is content where 
he is and who, having had experience as pas 
tor of large city churches, is satisfied to live 
and work in the country. 


Chicago, Ill., March 11. FRANKLIN. 





These things are the ruin of men, this is be- 
ing besieged, this is the destruction of cities, 
when right opinions are destroyed, when they 
are corrupted.— Epictetus. 
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UNAPPRECIATED MINISTERS 

The recent editorial paragraph in The Con- 
gregationalist, professing that it cannot an- 
swer the frequent question why ministers 
of ability are not always called to important 
fields, is eminently correct and judicious as 
far as it goes. Bat it would be well for some 
one to essay an answer more full and frank 
than the editor could judiciously give to min- 
isterial brethren. 

The spirit and substance of such an answer 
is to be found in Mark 10: 35-45, With too 
many who enter the sacred calling the desire 
for preferment is more prominent than the de- 
sire to minister. He whohonestly wishes only 
to minister in the name of the Lord will never 
have occasion to complain that his talents lack 
opportunity for employment. 

In more than one article or letter in The 
Congregationalist recently there has been dis- 
cernible the idea that churches exist in part, 
if not chiefly, to afford financial support or to 
furnish a hearing for members of the ministry. 
This notion is on a par with the idea of eco- 
nomics entertained by some, that the world 
owes every man a living. 

Every member of civilized society ought to 
be willing to accept gladly a life of service to 
his generation wherever amd however his lot 
may be cast, striving only to serve well, and 
leaving questions of preferment to settle them - 
selves. Such is the duty of the individual to 
society under a no more Utopian organization 
than our present social arrangements. 

The language of the great commission is not 
meant to signify that the apostle or preacher 
of Christianity is to expect to have the whole 
world for an audience on any one occasion. 
But to every one who would relinquish old 
employment for new, or who stands idle all the 
day long because no man hath hired him, re- 
cent and shining illustration can be pointed of 
one who, unaided and unsupported, on a field 
pronounced by experts unpromising, gathered 
a Congregational church wholly new, and 
which by rapid growth and waxing strength 
proves the wisdom of faith and consecrated 
missionary effort ‘‘ beginning at Jerusalem.’’ 
Ten thousand men of the highest ability and 
most complete equipment are wanted and ur- 
gently needed today to carry forward in 


* America the work of the Pilgrims, who, not 


for gain but in spite of great temporal losses, 
sought here enlightenment and liberty of be- 
lief and religious practice, freedom of con- 
science and newness of spiritual life. 

E. D. K. 


GIVING TO THE LOCAL CHURCH NOT TRUE 
BENEVOLENCE 

The Congregationalist’s Selected ‘‘ Best An- 
swers. II.,” afford abundant material for 
fruitful reflection. 

For example, of the five answers awarded a 
prize or honorable mention, three propose to 
give, respectively, $20, $26 and $30, to the home 
church. Does this represent the prevailing 
view 2zmong laymen? Is the support of the 
home church generally regarded as a matter of 
benevolence? 

Men do not often think of their contribu- 
tions for the support of organized political so- 
ciety as benevolence. Taxes are usually in- 
cluded in the list of necessary expenses. Why 
then should one think that he is “giving away” 

26 when, as one of the writers says, he de- 
votes it to, ‘my share in the expenses of my 
church?”? Is he not amembor of an organized 
religious society for whose support he is under 
obligation to eontribute in proportion to his 
ability? Does the fact that this obligation is 
mora] rather than legal make it less binding ? 

What one pays for the expenses of his own 
church ought to be considered an obligation as 
binding and as promptly to be met as any 
business obligation. It ought to be included 
in the list of necessary expenses. Itisnomore 
benevolence than the dues which the club man 
bays for the support of his lodge. If more 
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chureh members realized this truth there would 
be less of shameful negligence in the manage- 
ment of church finances and fewer ministers 
defrauded of their just dues and subjected to 
endless incon venience and humiliation because 
their salaries are not promptly paid. 

As a minister I do not consider myself an 
object of charity in receiving my salary. Per- 
haps my attitude may be due in some measure 
to the course of the society treasurer of the 
little country church of which I have the honor 
to be the pastor. For more than six years I 
have signed for him, on the first day of each 
quarter, a receipt which closes thus: ‘“ Being 
the full amount of the salary due me at this 
date.”’ Is not this right? to Ps 6, 


THE BRIEFEST MINISTRY 


The death, chronicled Nov. 10, of Rev. I. T. 
Hart, of Woodville, N. Y., suggests an inter- 
esting inquiry. His ministerial age, i. e., the 
time from his ordination to his death, was two 
monthsand thirteendays. Is there any record 
of another so brief? The Congregational 
Quarterly, July, 1876, records the death of 
Rev. William B. Danforth of Gilead, Ct., 
whose ministerial age was five days less than 
a year, but his age, twenty-six years, was two 
years less than that of Mr. Hart. The young- 
est ordained pastor of whose death I happen 
to know was the first pastor of Claremont, 
N. H., George Wheaton. He graduated at 
Harvard, 1769, and was ordained at Claremont 
five months before he was of age, and, after a 
pastorate of one year and four months, he 
died two weeks before he was twenty-two 
years old. Is there any parallel, in our Con- 
gregational pastorate, to the early age of his 
ordination and death or to the brevity of Mr. 
Hart’s ministerial life? Henry A. HAZEN. 


A DEFENSE OF CANDIDATING 


Dr. Jefferson is usually correct, or nearly 
so., But in his remarks on “ candidating ’’ in 
The Congregationalist, Dec. f2, he is decidedly 
wrong. The people need and have a right to 
hear the prospective pastor in their own pulpit. 

Cannot a man, called of God to preach the 
gospel, rise above all thought of ‘‘ place” and 
“price” and ‘‘say a good word for Jesus 
Christ’’ to a company of strangers? Itisa 
grand privilege, and a testalso. Shall the test 
swallow up the privilege and the duty and 
then be lean? Not if the preacher under- 
stands his work. It is an inspiration to stand 
before a fresh congregation, which you may 
never meet again this side of the judgment, to 
present to those souls the “‘ way of life’ at 
the command of the master. It does not seem 
to me too much to expect that a minister should 
use enough self-mastery to make a day of can 
didating a success in gospel work. 

OnE Wuo Has TRIED Ir. 


B. FAY MILLS AND PAPPUS 


In an address on the New Testament at the 
Hollis Street Theater, Boston, on a recent 
Sunday evening, Rev. B. Fay Mills is said to 
have quoted from an ancient father in the 
church an account of the way in which the 
books declared to be inspired were selected. 
Mr. Mills is reported as follows. Is the state- 
ment correct ? 


Pappus writes of the way the correct books 
were distinguished from the spurious ones at 
the council of Niccea. 

All the little tracts claiming recognition 
were put under the communion table in a 
church, and the Lord was besought that the 
inspired records might get upon the table, 
while the spurious ones might remain under 
neath; which, during the night, accordingly 
happened. 

J. C 

[Rev. John Pappus was a Lutheran minis- 
ter, who died in Strasburg, Germany, in 1610, 
He bought a curious little Greek MS. written 
certainly not earlier than the latter part of the 
ninth century, giving an account of the pro 
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ceedings of all church councils down to the 
Eighth Council, 869 A. D. Its author is un- 
known. It is, we believe, the only authority 
for the story told by Mr. Mills. Mr. Pappus 
published this MS. in 1601; with a Latin 
translation of his own. The book is called 
Synodicus Vetus, and it contains many mani- 
fest errors as to historic facts. An anti- 
Christian writer, in the early part of this 
century, in a volume attacking the Christian 
religion, quoted from the book the story re- 
peated by Mr. Mills, giving itas a statement of 
Pappus. It seems to have become a favorite 
story of those who would discredit the divine 
authority of the Bible. The Boston Investi- 
gator, Oct. 27, 1875, for example, in an article 
entitled Clerical Falsehoods, quotes it as from 
**Pappius in his Synidicon to the Council of 
Nice.”” The opponents of Christianity seem 
thus to have elevated the German minister to 
the place of an early father of the church, and 
to have joined him to the MS. he bought, mak- 
ing him the author of an address to the Coun- 
cil of Nice, which was held more than 1,200 
years “before he was born.—Ep1rors.] 


RECEIVING MEMBERS FROM OTHER 
DENOMINATIONS 

At a recent communion service in our church 
two persons were received into membership 
on confession of faith who were members of 
churches of other denominations. Is this ac- 
cording to Congregational usage? 

LAYMAN. 

{It is neither according to the facts nor to 
good sense, and therefore is not Congrega- 
tional usage. To receive as a new convert 
one who has before made a public profession 
is to place him in a false position. It is to 
misrepresent the work which the church is 
doing, making it appear that that church is 
gathering from the world those who were in 
fact brought in by some other agency. It 
often does injustice to the church of which 
the person to be received isa member. When 
an applicant for membership has belonged to 
some other church from which he has never 
been formally separated that church should 
always be advised of the matter when practi- 
cable, and, if proper, requested to grant a 
letter of dismissal. If the church belongs to 
a denomination which does not fellowship 
Congregationalists, the church receiving the 
brother may vote that his credentials being 
withheld for reasons which do not reflect on 
his Christian character, he is received as hav- 
ing already made profession of his faith in 
Christ. The same action may be taken in the 
case where it is impracticable to communicate 
with the church to which the candidate be- 
longs.— EDITORS. ] 


COMPULSORY UNANIMITY 

Our church has called a minister. When 
the action was taken, there were four ballots 
marked ‘‘No.’”’ After the vote was declared, 
a motion was made and carried to make the 
voteunanimous. The candidate was informed 
that he was chosen unanimously. Was this 
true? A. k. B. 

[It was true that the church voted that to be 
a fact which was not a fact. When a vote has 
been taken by ballot the church has no right 
to nullify any of the votes, nor to compel those 
who have voted to declare what their votes 
were or else to have them not counted. In 
the early history of New England the votes of 
the churches were usually recorded as unani- 
mous. For when there was a division, the 
majority endeavored to persuade the minority 
to agree with them. If this failed, the minor- 
ity were disciplined. If still unanimity was 
not secured, the majority declared the votes 
of the minority ‘‘null and void.” The ancient 
method of securing unanimity was at least 
more honest than the modern method of de- 
claring that only affirmative votes shall be 
counted.— Eprroks.]} 
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THE HOME 
The Largest Life 


I lie upon my bed and hear and see. 

The moon is rising through the glistening trees; 
And momently a great and somber breeze, 
With a vast voice returning fitfully, 

Comes like a deep-toned grief, and stirs in me, 
Somehow, by some inexplicable art, 

A sense of my soul’s strangeness, and its part 
In the dark march of human destiny. 

What am I, then, and what are they that pass 
Yonder, and love and laugh, and mourn and weep? 
What shall they know of me, or I, alas! 
Ofthem? Little. At times, as if from sleep, 
We waken to this yearning passionate mood, 
And tremble at our spiritual solitude. 


Nay, never once to feel we are alone, 

While the great human heart around us lies; 
To make the smile on other lips our own, 

To live upon the light in others’ eyes; 

To breathe without a doubt the limpid air 

Of that most perfect love that knows no pain; 
To say, I love you, only, and not care 
Whether the love come back to us again— 
Divinest self-forgetfulness, at first 

A task, and then a tonic, then a need ; 

To greet with open hands the best and worst, 
And only for another’s wound to bleed: 

This is to see the beauty that God meant, 
Wrapped round with life, ineffably content. 


There is a beauty at the goal of life, 
A beauty growing since the world began, 
Through every age and race, through lapse and 
strife, 
Till the great human soul complete her span. 
Beneath the waves of storm that lash and burn, 
The currents of blind passion that appall, 
To listen and keep watch till we discern 
The tide of sovereign truth that guides it all; 
So to address our spirits to the hight, 
And so attune them to the valiant whole, 
That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul: 
To have done this is to have lived, though fame 
Remember us with no familiar name. 
—Archibald Lampman, in The Atlantic. 





The scattering of many 
students in a university in 
the midst of term time by 
the appearance of a single sporadic case 
of infectious disease is an object lesson 
on a great scale of the complexity of our 
modern social relations and the duty 
which we owe to others of avoiding all 
causes of disease. It is not that this sick 
student was to blame; but that we are all 
to blame if in our thick-set communities 
we neglect the ordinary precautions which 
keep illness at a distance and help us to 
be strong. Now, more than ever, each 
man is his brother’s keeper. We have 
passed beyond the time when sickness 
was regarded as a mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence, and modern society 
has become a league against infection and 
contagion. On the other hand, the ap- 
parently needless fear which led to the 
scattering at Princeton carries its own 
warning. Science controls as well as 
prevents disease, and the business of life 
cannot be laid aside every time there is a 
threat of possible danger. In case of real 
peril there is no forerunner of disease so 
much to bedreaded as fear, and no defense 
like a quiet mind. And, at worst, we are 
not to count our lives of so much worth 
that we are willing to purchase their con- 
tinuance at the cost of a cowardly neglect 
of manifest duty. 


Students in 
Danger 


What do we get from 

Two —- from suffering? Someof us, 
, we fear, learn to be cyn- 

ical; some take refuge in a solitude from 
which we only emerge when we feel that 
we must, deeming our sorrows too sacred 
to be shared with any living soul. Some 
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are not merely unhappy, but make others 
so in spite of a real desire to be unselfish. 
For all who are tempted to use experience 
of trial in these less noble ways, it may be 
well to recall what Elizabeth Barrett, a 
confirmed and, as her friends thought, 
hopeless invalid wrote to Robert Brown- 
ing from her sick chamber before they 
had ever met: ‘After a course of bitter 
mental discipline and long bodily seclu- 
sion, I come out with two learnt lessons— 
the wisdom of cheerfulness and the duty 
of social intercourse.’’ These are wise 
conclusions for us all. Neither is to be 
followed wholly for our own sake—though 
it is beyond question wise in our own in- 
terest to be cheerful, and rewarding to 
cultivate the society of others. Both are 
instruments in the hands of the weakest 
and most suffering for helpful influence 
in the world. Cheerfulness never seems 
more lovely than when we know it must 
be hard, and no life, however limited, can 
be wholly vain that is cheerful in spite of 
trial, and happy in the society of others. 
Life is visibly redeemed by overcoming, 
and all men recognize that the cheerful 
sufferer overcomes. 





The Spook in Current 


Literature 
BY ELIZABETH MC L, ROWLAND 


We have had the dialect story, the de- 
tective, the old.New England, the histori- 
cal stories and the tale of adventure; we 
have them all still flourishing together, 
and now to the company is added another 
which may be called the spook story. 
Ghost stories we have always had and no 
one likes to say positively that there 
never was a grain of truthin any of them. 
The Witch of Endor was sure she saw 
dead Samuel, and Saul had no doubts 
either. But ghosts and spooks walk and 
crowd the pages of literature now; they 
squeak and gibber in the uncut maga- 
zines. 

Let any one who is familiar with our 
best periodicals recall how many tales 
have appeared within a year or two that 
turn on some unpleasant, uncanny, unac- 
countable experience. A ghostly girl 
comes back and claims an unfaithful 
lover with a deathly kiss; another, dying 
abroad, returns the next night to her 
home here, opens the empty house, enter- 
tains her best friend and vanishes into 
the land of spirits; an angelic heroine in 
a web of difficulties is helped out of her 
troubles by her dead relations; a loving 
brother, dead since boyhood, reappears as 
a ‘“‘transient” to assist a middle-aged sis- 
ter out of such terrible straits as being in 
want of a dose of peppermint in the mid 
dle of the night, or having a fuss at the 

inner table with her summer boarders! 
This very month of March we find An 
Evicted Spirit in The Atlantic—a woman 
free from her body, watching and mock- 
ing at the details of her own death and 
funeral, and in Harper’s The Rented 
House, a truly remarkable story of two 
women, one living and one dead, strug- 
gling to the death for the possession of a 
beautiful body. 

The love of the marvelous is ingrained. 
Tales of mythology, legends of heroes, 
fairy tales and nonsense rhymes all have 
their place, but there is a new and not al- 
together pleasant flavor in the spook 
stories of today. They sound as if the 
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writers had been attending spiritualistic 
séances, interviewing mediums and ex. 
amining tables and trapdoors, carefully 
studying the reports of the Society for 
Psychical Research, and then, after adq. 
ing some picturesque fancies to the sup- 
posed facts, as if they offered the whole, 
not as a story, but as a belief, a doctrine, 
and demanded our assent. 

This is called a scientific age. We 
must believe nothing that we cannot 
weigh and measure, analyze and test, 
The learned men keep at work solving 
the mysteries of the universe, and some 
of their wisdom leaks out into common 
life. Words that had hardly crept into 
our dictionaries a generation ago—dy. 
namo, photosphere, microbe, ether- wave, 
spectrum—roll glibly off the tongues of 
school children today. But faith, inspira. 
tion, miracle, incarnation, immortality— 
away with these “rejected shibboleths,” 
away with all such unscientific words and 
ideas that cannot be weighed nor meas. 
ured nor proved. 

And yet the human mind craves a mys. 
tery. It refuses to be put off with a 
mathematical formula or a chemical ex. 
periment, and this same scientific gener- 
ation is called by certain keen observers 
a credulous generation. If it will not 
take God-given bread, it must needs gnaw 
at a stone and call it bread. They point 
to the money spent in extracting gold 
from sea water, to the long years of de- 
lusion about the Keely motor, to the lim- 
itless editions of Marie Corelli and to the 
appalling grip and growth of Christian 
Science. And at last the literary mind, 
finding its house empty, swept and gar- 
nished, has called in spooks to fill the 
vacant rooms. 





A Martha-Cure 


BY MRS. E. A. WALKER 


Martha was the subject of the last mid- 
week service in our church, and during 
one of its significant pauses a clever 
woman is said to have whispered to her 
neighbor: ‘‘What would Martha have 
thought of herself if she had known that 
she would be capable of squelching a 
prayer meeting after nineteen centuries 
had considered her in every possible 
light?’’ Having been detained from this 
service, may I suggest a few things that 
might still have been said in behalf of this 
typical character? 

Pulpit traditions are against her and 
laymen scoff, but, after all, is not Martha 
quite indispensable in our modern church, 
charities and society? In any exigency 
her brethren cry lustily for her and her 
pastor relies upon her services as a mat- 
ter of course, although he is apt to wince 
perceptibly at her breezy approach, and 
often turns with such an air of relief to 
her delightfully contemplative sister. It 
is well for Martha if among her gifts is 4 
sense of humor, so that she may wrest a 
little grim amusement out of the situa- 
tion. 

Indeed, the entire Bethany family seems 
to be always represented in every little 
group of humanity throughout Christen- 
dom, and since Lazarus is often “sick,” 
or “sleepeth,”’ or his friends think he had 
better keep in retirement for ‘fear of the 
Jews” or of something else, and Mary sits 
“still in the house,” nursing her sorrows, 
or drinking in heavenly wisdom, or dain- 
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tily absorbed in personal fragrant devo- 
tions, it naturally comes to pass that 
Martha finds triple work to do every- 
where. Hers is the duty of nourishing, 
cleansing, straightening and medicating 
things domestic, parochial and philan- 
thropic. And sometimes, alas! she feels 
impelled to run along the hateful high- 
ways (half desperate with personal be- 
reavement though she may be) in order to 
hasten the lingering steps of the merciful 
One, or drag to meet him, in her generous 
arms, some shrinking fellow-sufferer. 

Perhaps the religious public should be 
cautioned against forgetting that Jesus 
loved Martha. John says so, and proceeds 
to paint a vigorous yet winsome woman, 
whose faith in the hour of terrible stress 
outran Mary’s, whose credo rings as grand 
as that of the rock-map, whose generous 
love could not rest even in the divine 
Consoler’s presence until her sister had 
joined her. Luke, it is true, flashed his 
camera upon her at an unlucky moment, 
and the world has chosen ever since to 
remember her as forever making an ugly 
face at her beloved sister, instead of ac- 
cepting John’s finished and beautiful por- 
traiture. 

But 
Martha, not to praise her. She is often 
unutterably tired of herself and her inces- 
sant activities. She grudges ber sister 
nothing, but she too is at heart a Mary, 
and would delight to sit a while at the 
Master's feet and simply be fed—growing 
by what she feedson. She has been heard 
to cry more than once of late: ‘ Have I 
no personal rights and privileges and even 
imperative duties in the line of self-devel- 
opment and culture?” 

The suggestion is here ventured that 
the times are ripe for the endowment of a 
Retreat for Temporarily Disabled and 
Hungry Marthas, whither they can retire, 
at least for a season, for rest, for the un- 
folding of latent or neglected faculties— 
not only to “‘dress one’s soul for heaven,” 
as Jeremy Taylor puts it, but also for 
some draughts of the heavenly communion 
which beguile the way thither for less 
cumbered disciples. There can be no 
great and impassable gulf fixed between 
the two types of character represented by 
the Bethany sisters, since our Lord’s ‘‘re 
buke”’ (so-called) of Martha would seem 
to imply that she, too, had power of choice 
and readjustment of forces, and such an 
institution as is here suggested should 
provide the best atmosphere and appli- 
ances for her thorough rehabilitation. 
Of course the Martha-Cure would neces- 
sitate the provision of relays of trained 
substitutes—not a few Marys, perhaps, 
thereby pushed out of their spiritual high 
places, might find wholesome exercise for 
unsuspected powers of service during 
Martha's absence. The work of the church 
and the world and, most unappeasable of 
all, Martha’s conscience, must not suffer 
through her absence. 

Up to this present “nervous prostra- 
tion” has been Martha’s choicest means 
of grace. But this is naturally inade- 
quate and untrustworthy in results, the 
only absolute certainty being that if she 
make her exit from this luxurious expe- 
rience by any door but that of the ances- 
tral tomb she will find accumulated tasks 
awaiting her, which will make her last 
state worse than her first. 

The most ominous phase of this subject 


we come to bury (temporarily)’ 


’ 
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is the fact that our girls feel the awful 
pressure of the age—humanity’s needs, 
the whirl of religious and social d}mands 
without, and the stirrings of the Martha- 
spirit within, from their very cradles. 
Increasing plans and toils for others are 
not only eagerly volunteered by them- 
selves, but are more or less consciously 
expected and exacted from them—such 
service as has never entered into the 
heart of the human boy, or his mother or 
public opinion to conceive possible for 
him, 

The proposed sanitarium and training 
school must, of course, command the 
broadest and highest wisdom in all its 
provisions and conduct, and I can only 
presume to make one or two suggestions 
in regard to its curriculum. Here should 
be learned not only facility in adjusting 
one’s self to and managing the complex 
machinery of organized benevolences, as 
well as of our social life, but also all that 
was sweetest and best in the more indi- 
vidual, quiet life of the past should be 
pondered with an ever hopeful outlook 
toward the blessed equilibrium of forces, 
human and divine, in the future. Values 
should be so studied and the neglected 
science of proportion thoroughly mas- 
tered. Here, also, one should be able to 
find correction of all astigmatism, far 
and near sightedness and any other nat- 
ural or acquired infirmity of menta! or 
spiritual vision. 

And perhaps the first and last lesson 
might well be that this is after all God’s 
world and God’s work, and it is always 
and everywhere his will which is to be 
done; therefore it must be something 
divinely reasonable and simple which 
each Martha and Mary of us all can do in 
her lifetime. An old divine finished a 
sermon from the text, Who inhabiteth 
eternity ? with this practical observation. 
“You see why God is never in a hurry— 
he has all eternity to do his things in.” 
This homely legend might well be bla- 
zoned on the walls of our Martha-Cure, 
and perhaps these sentences might be 
added from that rare “ parmaceti for an 
inward bruise ’’—Bishop Patrick’s Hearts- 
ease: 

Have but one end, and bring all things to 
that which in the great emperor’s phrase is 
thus expressed, Reduce thyself to a simplicity. 

The true end, and that which is the greatest, 
is such an one that all things will promote it 
Whatever falls out will advance this, and if 
we secure our end, what need we be troubled ? 
We may always have what we would, if we 
would not have too many things, but only 
one, for nothing can hinder our doing God 
honor and advancing the good of our souls. 
As we should have but one end, so let us have 
but one rule or principle of our lives. I know 
you will be glad to hear what that one rule 
should be. I cannot tell how to comprehend 
it in shorter words than these: Let us always 
will and not will the same thing. Let us will 
only those things which Christ hath com- 
manded and refuse only those that Christ 
hath forbidden. Resolve upon his will, to 
let that be thine and keep to it. Choose that 
which nobody can hinder, no accident can 
forbid. If thou canst not do God’s will, thou 
canst suffer it. 





There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll ; 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul! 
—Emily Dickinson. 
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Consecrated Clothes 


It is often said, and sometimes written, 
that Christian people, especially teachers 
in the Sunday school, ought not, as a mat- 
ter of duty, to have a new hat every 
season, or to dress according to the latest 
mode, leat their pupils feel that they must 
do likewise at whatever sacrifice, and the 
teacher’s influence should lead them to 
frivolity or even drive them from her al- 
together, rather than lead them toward 
those things that make for righteousness. 

That which is beautiful naturally ap- 
peals to children. So does that which is 
novel, They take pride in having their 
own things pretty and new. Their 
teacher in a sense belongs to them and 
they compare her with other teachers, 
glad when the comparison results favor- 
ably to theirown. How clearly memory 
recalls a teacher in the public school, who 
used to wear a plain, black dress, day ~ 
after day, for a whole term of school. 
We knew she had a pretty blue one, for 
once or twice she had worn it of an after- 
noon, and then we knew that she was go- 
ing to pay a visit after school, and that 
probably delinquents would be excused 
from making up lessons till the next 
morning. I remember, too, how glad we 
were when the next year the pretty blue 
dress appeared the first morning of the 
term, and so we knew that it was to be 
worn every day. The influence of the 
blue dress was for good behavior; we re- 
spected our teacher more and were proud 
of her more attractive appearance. 

When my early days in Sunday school 
come to mind I recall a teacher, young 
and bright, with such a pretty hat. I 
loved that teacher, though not altogether 
on account of her hat. I felt a certain 
proprietorship in her pretty dresses and I 
am sure I was more tractable because of 
them. Later, I remember another teacher 
—a most conscientious woman, I have no 
doubt—who tried to do her duty by us, 
but more clearly than any of her instruc- 
tion memory recalls that her hands were 
dreadfully freckled. Her influence for 
good would have been as great, at least, if 
she had made it a practice to wear pretty 
gloves. 

Among my acquaintances is a young 
woman who has for several years taught 
a class of boys at that most discouraging 
time of their lives, from eleven to fifteen 
years. One of the many minor means 
which she has tried to use to keep them 
in the Sunday school, gain their respect, 
and maintain a hold on them so that she 
might lead them to the truth, has been 
her own dress. From principle, she has 
dressed with as’much care to appear be- 
fore these heedless, unfledged boys (some 
of them might almost be called street 
Arabs) for the lesson hour as for the 
highest social functions. Believing that 
the boys would rise in their own estima- 
tion if she found them worthy of so much 
deference, she has never saved her best 
gloves by wearing old ones to Sunday 
school, because “those boys would never 
know the difference.” 

Also when she entertained them at her 
home she has been careful to omit noth- 
ing of the ceremony that would be used 
for the most distinguished guests, using 
best silver, finest linen and nicest china, 
holding that it was better worth while to 
display her modest splendor for the bene- 
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fit of those to whom these things are 
novel than to keep them for those who 
are daily accustomed to them. Careful 
study, earnest prayer, real interest in each 
individual white-headed, freckle-faced, 
mischievous boy, have all gone to the 
preparation which this teacher has sup- 
plemented with her prettiest clothes, and 
she believes it has been worth while. 

Consecrated clothes may be used in 
building up the kingdom, and it is some- 
times a duty-to have a new hat. 

A. KLARQUE. 





God’s Watchfulness 


In a series of sermons on the Prodigal Son, 
by Rev. C. R. Brown, occurs this comforting 
message concerning God’s recognition of our 
feeble efforts at goodness: 

The Father sees us when we are a great 
way off in our moral attainments. Those 

* who fancy that God takes little personal 
interest in men until they are well estab- 
lished in saintliness need to read this 
parable again. He sees men trudging 
along who have only started for home. 
He sees them when they are just turning 
away from the old life and making bold 
to say, ‘‘I will arise and go to my Father.” 
He looks even beyond that. He recog- 
nizes the unfulfilled purpose of the heart. 

When David cherished a desire to build 
a temple in honor of the God who had 
given him victory over his enemies and 
established him firmly upon the throne, 
he was not allowed to carry out his wish 
because of his wars. And his disappoint- 
ment is broken to him by those divine 
words of gentleness, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
build the house; nevertheless thou didst 
well, that it was in thine heart.” It is 
not simply what men have done or have 
ability to do now, but what they have 
the genuine desire to do. The loving 
purpose is seen and acknowledged, even 
though it is a great way from its fulfill- 
ment. ... 

The fact that God does see us all the 
time has sometimes frightened children. 
It becomes to them an almost hateful 
spying upon their little shortcomings. 
[It ought not to be interpreted solely on 
the adverse side. ‘‘His eye seeth every 
precious thing,” we are told in the book 
of Job. The despairing effort at good- 
ness that some better nature makes 
yonder in the slums, only to fall back 
and fail under the constant pressure of a 
hindering heredity and an evil environ- 
ment; the wistful look at active useful- 
ness that comes from a crippled and 
broken life; the timid, unconfessed, un- 
baptized desire to know the Saviour of 
the world and be at peace with him that 
fills some life, but which is held back by 

some blindness from open identification 
with the kingdom of God; the groping 
steps of one who walks as yet in the twi- 
light, but who is beginning to feel that 
life must have a deeper and holier mean. 
ing—all these things would not pass 
muster as Christian conduct; they might 
not be named before the church commit- 
tee as grounds for admission to member- 
ship in the church. But in the sight of 
the Father they are all “ precious things,”’ 
and he sees them even though the fulfill- 
ment toward which they look is yet a 
great way off. 





You may drive a boy to college, but you 
can’t make him think. 
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Mothers in Council 


THE FATHER’S PART 

I was much pleased with and interested in 
the new departure in The Congregationalist 
of Feb. 16, ‘Fathers in Council,” and hope 
we may soon have the Union Council of Par- 
ents suggested by one friend. The experience 
of the young man who consecrated himself to 
Christ through his father’s intercession would 
be much more common than it is had we more 
of such fathers. The Parents’ Club is just 
what we need. Child culture circles, in which 
parents, teachers and ministers, the represent- 
atives of our three greatest mstitutions, the 
home, the school and the church, could join 
in systematic study and reading, comparing 
thought and experience, would prove of ines- 
timabie value to our homes. 

We would not for a moment underrate the 
great and noble influence exercised by the true 
mother, but the father also has a peculiar prov- 
ince in the guiding and educating of the child. 
The Word of God lays more rather than less 
responsibility on the father than on the mother. 
Until children reach the age of seven or per- 
haps ten years they are usually more under 
the mother’s influence and guidance, and if 
she be wise she gan hold them with ease, but 
when boys begin to associate more with older 
boys it takes considerable manliness to keep 
them above heeding the sneer ‘“‘tied to his 
mother’s apron. striogs.”” Ifalad can say with 
emphasis, ‘* My father says thus,” and if that 
father commands his respect, much weight is 
gained on the side of right. Even though 
there may be in the heart of every boy a latent 
chivalry to women, yet with lads of a certain 
age it is not so easy to arouse as an ideal of 
manliness. When girls reach the age of four- 
teen and upwards, though their mother may 
be to them the type of love and goodnes;, the 
companionship and advice of their father will 
prove of still greater power over them. If he 
ean walk, drive or read with them, and discuss 
their studies and amusements, his society may 
bea life long stimulus and benfit. Fathers, be 
not so engrossed in amassing wealth to leave 
to your children that the child himself is lost 
to you and to the world. Ant, 0. 


RAINY WEATHER 


Spring is not very far off and soon we shall 
have the preparatory thaws and rains—what 
some people call “disagreeable weather.”’ 
What I wish to bring before the mothers is the 
way in which they speak of the weather before 
their children. Do you know that when a 
mother speaks ill of the weather before her 
child she often dreps the first seeds of discon- 
tent and fault-finding in the chikd’s nature? 
For instance, a mother looks out of the win- 
dow, and seeing the water running down the 
street and the heavy rain falling, an unhappy 
expression comes over her face, and she ex- 
claims, in a discontented voice, ‘‘O dear, what 
adisagreeableday!’ The little one, standing 
by, almost immediately adopts the expression, 
and he, too, begins “ finding fault” with the 
weather. Probably he has not thought of it 
before. 

I have always told the children that God 
sends the “thaws” to melt the snow; the 
water runs down to the dear little violets, thus 
giving them a drink, and then he sends the 
warm rains to awaken them. One rainy day 
we were going home in the “bus,” and the 
children were talking of this very thing. A 
lady stepped in and exclaimed, ‘“‘ What disa- 
greeable weather we are having!’’ Before I 
could answer, one little girl said: “O, no, it 
isn’t, this is the day for the violets and flowers ; 
God is sending them a drink. By and by he 
will wake them up and then we shall have 
such fun picking them.” This little girl only 
saw the happy side. The lady in question was 
too astonished to reply. 

If the day is too wet to attempt going out 
we must make ita happy day inside. It would 
be a good idea to talk about the different forms 





of water, ice, snow, rain, steam. Let their 
blocks represent cakes of ice; cut stars out of 
white paper for snowflakes ; let the little ones 
build houses with such good roofs that the 
rain can’t get through ; build a locomotive and 
tell the children that it takes steam to make it 
go. Follow out this little plan and you wij) 
have sunshine indoors. Mrs. L. P. H. 


HELPING CHILDREN TO OBEY 


Believing, as we do in these days, that the 
best education for the child is the develop. 
ment of the will—not the breaking of it—we 
can use many little devices for attaining this 
end and at the same time getting the child to 
do what we think best in such a way that it 
seems to him to be what he thinks best and 
wishes todo. I would like to give one or two 
suggestions of this that I try to carry out 
in dealing with my own children. 

If they are tired of all their toys on a long, 
dreary day that has to be spent in the house, 
and come to mother to know what they can 
do next, I always suggest the occupations that 
they have not had lately, and let them choose 
for themselves which they would rather do. 
There is always interest in making the choice 
and more interest in the employment simply 
because they did choose it themselves. If | 
want them to go out with me instead of play- 
ing in the street, I always give them the 
choice, offering something of interest for the 
walk, and they usually decide in my favor. 

In the matter of obedience, too, there is 
much that we can do to he!p so that the change 
from pleasure to duty will not seem so hard. 
Instead of suddenly calling the children in 
from their outdoor play, I go a little ahead of 
time and tell them that after they have had 
two or three more times at coasting. or what- 
ever they may be doing, it will be time to come 
in, and there is seldom any murmuring when 
the time is up. Or at bedtime, if they are 
happy in some play, I give them a little prepa. 
ration by telling them that there are just ten 
or fifteen minutes more before it will be time 
to get ready. 

In so many little ways like these we can 
help them to help themselves and make life 
easier for them and happier forall. M.'. ™. 


FAVORITISM IN THE FAMILY 


A lady once said to me of the little girl 
whom she lost, ‘‘ Annie was my favorite child.” 
I therefore was not surprised when [ saw 
Helen, a bright, intelligent girl, and now the 
only child, generally antagonizing her moth- 
er’s views and wishes, and heard her using 
language which showed, to say the least, an 
unhealthy moral state in the child. 

It is not a rare thing to see the child of 
bright, laughing eyes and sprightly ways 
caressed and petted, while the sober- faced one 
stands with downcast eyes, either ignored or 
made a subject of jest by thoughtless ones in 
or about the household. I think the parent 
who permits such a state of feeling, or allows 
others to give expression to any such cruelty 
in his presence, is an almost unpardonable 
sinner. 

With the growth and expansion of the pass- 
ing years the encouraging of the one and the 
cramping of the other go on until the age of 
responsibility, when the choices of the two are 
as diverse as the two constantly diverging 
courses could makethem. Then you wil! hear, 
**T never thought John would amount to any- 
thing; Edwin was always promising.” Am I 
answered, “Nature made them different”? 
Doubtless; but in my opinion training has far 
more to do with success or failure in such 
cases than inherent defects. M. M. Re 





Nature, in zeal for human amity, 
Denies or damps an undivided joy; 
Joy is an import; joy is an exchange ; 


fli opolists; jo for two. 
Joy flies monopolists; joy calls — Drydel 
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Closet and Altar 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Consider 
your ways. 


A personal Christ approached, contem- 
plated, accepted is at once the vision of 
God, the present fruition of eternal life, 
the final satisfaction of man.—Bishop 


Thorold. 





Christ’s heart was wrung for me, if mine is 
sore ; 
And if my feet are weary, his have bled ; 
He had no place wherein to lay his head ; 
If [am burdened, he was burdened more. 


The cup | drink, he drank of long before ; 
He felt the unuttered anguish which I dread ; 
He hungered whe the hungry thousands 


fed, 
And thirsted who the world’s refreshment 


bore. 
|-C. G. Rossetti. 





Those he means to make the most re- 
splendent he hath oftenest his tools upon. 
—Archbishop Leighton. 





The love which moved the eternal Son 
of God to suffer and die for our salvation 
passes understanding and is unspeakable. 
Love can do no more than to die for its 
enemies. Every doubtis silenced by such 
a sacrifice. Fears vanish under such a 
revelation of the heart of our God. If 
that does not make us penitent, nothing 
will. If that does not make us hate sin, 
nothing will. If that does not make us 
patient, nothing will. If that does not 
give us a song, nothing will.—A. J. F. 
Behrends. 





Lord! when thou did’st thyself undresse, 
Laying by thy robes of glory, 

To make us more, thou wouldst be lesse, 
And becam’st a wofull story. 


Ah, mydeare Lord! what could’st thou spye 
In this impure, rebellious clay, 

That made thee thus resolve to dye ° 
For those that kill thee every day ? 


0 what strange wonders could thee move 
To slight thy precious blood and breath ; 
ure it was love, my Lord; for love 
Is only stronger far than death! 
—Henry Vaughan. 





In looking to the cross we do not lose 
sightof oursin. Itis graven there. But 


if we look at our sins we may lose sight: 


of Christ, for his image is not in them.— 
W. R. Nicoll. . 





© God, who bast redeemed us by the 
gift of thine own Son, go cleanse and 
purify our bearts by the indwelling of 
thp Spirit that we may always live to 
thee. Keep us ever on the bigber levels 
of desire, that the evil in our thougbts 
May find no room to work, and tbat the 
§00d by practice map grow strong. May 
We go from strengtb to strengtb, tbinke 
ing thy thougbts and growing in the 
image of our Lord. Reveal to us the 
Meaning of this life of trial, witb its 
joys and sorrows and perplerities, and 
let us spend its pears witb thee as 
leatners in thy school of rigbteousness. 
Help us to love our neigbbor as ourself. 
1h all ministry of truth and kindness 
be out inspiration and our guide. And 
may the just and loving life of Jesus 
Move us to joyful emulation day by day. 
Bnd to thy'name, © God, be praise 
thtough SesusiCbrist our Lord. Amen. 
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Tangles 
(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. 


18. SOME LATE BOOKS 


“*Something to read,’ eh?” queried tho 
librarian, “‘‘some of the newer books’? 
Well, here’s one of Zangwill’s—(i) THE 
LAST MAN YOU WOULD DESIRE FOR 
A’ ROOM-MATE; suppose you try this? 
Or there is (2) THE BOOK THAT SHOULD 
BE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO OR- 
GAN-GRINDERS; it is by Hope, you know 
.—a very entertaining writer. This next I 
have many calls for—Doyle’s (3) SUBJECT 
FOR THE ARTIST’S PENCIL, IN A GAY- 
COLORED GARB; but it is not quite so 
popular as (4) WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID 
WHO SPENT THE NIGHT IN A CEME- 
TERY, by Bangs. Here is another by the 
same author: (5) WHAT THE CURIOUS 
WOMAN DOES BEHIND THE BLINDS; 
quite good, you’ll find. Are you a wheelman? 
Then here is (6) SOMETHING THE NOV- 
ICE AT CYCLING ALWAYS LEAVES 
BEHIND HIM; Remington illustrates his 
own writings, which makes them doubly in- 
teresting. Look over this: (7) MANY FOLKS 
HAVE BEEN PAID FOR IT, but Kipling 
wrote it. Harper Brothers have just brought 
out Julian Ralph’s (8) A FAIR SPIRIT 
WHERE THE SPIDER WANTS THE FLY, 
and Henry James’s (9) WHAT ALL BOYS 
AND GIRLS PASS THROUGH. If none of 
these attract you, I have only one more to 
suggest. A new book by Howells is always 
eagerly welcomed, so I am sure you wili 
want (10) WHAT COPHETUA’S BEGGAR 
MAID MUST HAVE BEEN; let me do it 
up for you!” MABEL P. 


19. TRANSPOSAL 
Sometimes it may be hard to fix, 
In what pertains to politics, 
“A limit marked, a line, or bound”’ 
Distinctive of a party’s ground— 
That is, a WHOLE that well defines 
The limits of a party’s lines. 
In a Republican some see 
All excellence and purity ; 
While others, with no creed like that, 
See virtues IN A DEMOCRAT. 

NELSONIAN. 


20. A QUEER QUESTION 
(Transposal.) . 

If a few girls should sit up late to DO TI- 
DIES they might be properly called WHOLE, 
but if all girls should sit up late to DO TI- 
DIES, night after night, year after year and 
age after age, would it be proper to call them 
WHOLE? T. Be 


ANSWERS 


14. A secret. 

15. 1. Legs. 2. Clegs. 3. Nutmege. 4. Black- 
legs. 6. Begs. 6. Peg. 7. Egotistic. 8. Eglan- 
tine. 9. Nest-egg. 10. Egma. 

16. Stimulate, simulate. 

17. 1. Handsome is that handsome does. 2, 
Better late than never. 3. Take Time by the fore- 
lock. 4. Waste not, want not. 5. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. 6. A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. 


TANGLE SOLVING 


Of about seventy-five lists of answers to No. 9, 
somewhat more than one-third have given names 
for each of the entire thirty plants, but the lists 
vary considerably, quite a number of the names 
being really “far-fetched.” The best in all re- 
spects is decided to be that of G. C. Nelson, 341 
West Twenty-second Street, New York city, to 
whom the prize book is awarded. His list is sub- 
stantially the same as that given by the author of 
the tangle. It is closely approached by the lists of 
F. M. R. and Charles A. Wylie, both of whom, how- 
ever, have “cat-kin” instead of ‘“cow-slip,” the 
former fitting the definition less precisely than the 
latter. Several other lists are not more than one 
partial answer behind the best. 
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The third plant brought many failures, such 
names as “willow,” “will-o’-the-wisp,” “live-for- 
ever” and “speed-well” being given, the last being 
the favorite. “Bark” and “ Mayflower” were the 
answers most given to the thirtieth definition. 





The making of friends who are real friends 
is the best token we have of a man’s success 
in life.—Z. H. Hale. 








“ When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5. 


pin HE costumes and 

1 skirts which we make 

» are exclusive in style and 
distinctly different from 
the rondy-made ar- 
ments. When wearing 
one of our ayiee re do 
not run the risk of meet- 
ing other ladies wearing 
garments which look ex 
pony 4 like yours. There 
are hundreds of firms 
selling ready-made suits 
and skirts such as you 
see everywhere, but we 
are the only house mak- 
ing fashionable goods to 
order at moderate prices. 

Our new Spring cata- 
logue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, 
and the materials from 
which we make our gar- 
ments comprise only the 
very latest novelties. We 
will mail our catalogue 
Sree, together with a 
choice line of samples to 
select from, to the lad 
who wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost. 





Our catalogue illustrates: 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts. 
Riding Habits. Golf Suits. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of al! 
em e por xpress c en everywhere. 
f, when writing us, you will mention any particular 
kind or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
Geseare to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 
e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write today for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mall. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 








Dessert 
FOR TO-DAY 
Lemon Jelly made with Key- 
stone Silver White Gelatine. 
Recipe for this and many 
other delicious desserts in 
every box. 


If your procer can not supply you 
send us his name and we wil! send 
you a sample package free with 

recipes by the leading cooks of the 

country. A full size box mailed 

‘ for 15 centa. 
MICHIGAN CARBON, WORKS, 
Detreit, Mich. Satis 
The largest makers o: 
tine In the world, 


WOOL 





SOAP 


WG nig a4 
MY isas good 
as any soap selling 
for ten times the 


WOOL SOAP price 
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young winter is raging; it blows 

and it snows, and a boy’s toes 
will surely be froze (as well as his nose), 
if out he goes without his shoes and good 
warm hose and other clothes—I hear your 
oh’s, as this “ potry” flows; do please ex- 
cuse! To fit the weather I will show 
you—although it may be warm and dry 
when you see them—two winter pictures. 
After the last great snowstorm the big 
boys built snowhouses and forts; this lit- 
tle fellow made a cave in the drift close 
to the house—he called itacove’ When 
finished he set up bis little shovel out- 
side, crawled in and sat down in the 
mouth of the ‘“‘cove’”’—as you see in my 
snap-shot. The door of his house is very 
low, but no lower than that of the igloé 
in which our Pomiuk used to live when 
he went to the ice with the family on 
their walrus bunts, or of the tupik where 
Dr. Grenfell found him. Of course ycu 
boys have done the same thing and were 
as happy as he as you handled your shov- 
els and breathed in the fresh, pure air; 
children cannot have too much of that— 
or anybody else! 

Now here is a letter from the snow- 
drifted ‘“ Berkshires’? about “turning 
out ”’—see Corner of Jan. 26. 

PITTSFIELD, MASs. 

Dear Mr. Martin: There is one more reason 
why teams in New England always turned to 
the right. There used to be sleighing for a 
great part of the winter. With deep snow 
and a span of horses, each horse travels in the 
ruts made by the runners, and a ridge of snow 
is in the center, so that the shafts of a single 
cutter are put on one side: this is still the case 
on all country roads. The driver always sits 
on the right side, for convenience in handling 
the whip. In a cutter the low seat makes it 
necessary to have the horse on the left hand 
side, so that the driver can see past the horse. 
By turning to the right with two single cutters, 
each horse keeps in the trodden path and they 
pass each other readily in the deep snow. If 
they turned to the left, the horse would be 
liable to be cut with the sharp calks cf his 
shoes. On country roads that are little trav- 
eled in winter, farmers dislike to drive a span 
when the snow is very deep, solely on account 
of injury to the off or outside horse in turning. 

E. H. R. 

As this discussion is on again, here is a 
correction made by the gentleman in 
Philadelphia whose opinion in the matter 
was obtained for us by Dr. Griflis: 


D*«: CORNERERS: As I writea 


.. + In my reply to Dr. Griffis’s query as to 
the Dutch custom of ‘‘turning to the right,’ 
either a compositor’s oversight or a slip of my 
pen expressed the fine [i. e., for turning the 
wrong way] as so many dollars, which of 
course is a mistake, as the dollar was not and 
is not a current coin in Holland. It should be 
florins. ADRIAN VAN HELDEN. 


No, it was not a slip of the gentlemen’s 
pen, nor was it a compositor’s oversight; 
modesty forbids me to state who was re- 
sponsible for the error. It may lead the 
children to find out the difference in value 
between a dollar and a florin. You may 
remember the history of the dollar was 
discussed in the Corner a few years ago, 
and its name traced to the thaler, from 
mines in “‘ Joachim’s dale” (thal) in Bo- 
hemia, four hundred years ago. Florin 
was so-called because the coin, made in 
Florence seven hundred years ago, was 
stamped witb a lily, i. ¢., a flower. How 


far back into the ages these little things 
take us! 





The Conversation Corner 


But “Florence” reminds me of some- 
thing better than a silver. coin made in 
Italy seven hundred years ago—of our 
“Florence,” who like the piece of lost 
silver has been found and, with the king’s 
image and superscription restored, makes 
others happy as herself in the Okayama 
Orphanage in Japan! The story of O 
Hana San was re-told in the Corner, Feb. 
16. The first response was dated the 
next day—her fifteenth birthday. 

MonTcLalir, N. J. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I will take two 
shares in © Hana San’s birthday gift—a 
scholarship is a very acceptable one. Many 
happy returns! MARGARET W. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
.. . We feel sorry for the little orphans in 


Japan and so we send you ten cents each. 
GRACE AND SARAH P. 








Quincy, ILL. 
Two years ago the “‘ Juniors”’ of the Con- 
gregational church sent you money for the 
Armenian orphans. Now they are very 
anxious to have a part in this good cause and 
send their mite. SECRETARY. 


The check paid for thirty and one-tenth 
shares—the child who put in the penny- 
mite to make the fraction will not lose 
her part in the “dividends!”” Sometimes 
a mite means a dollar instead of a penny, 
for I have this letter from a minister in 
New York State: 


. .. Asan old Cornerer, having used up more 
than six years of ‘‘ borrowed time,” and know- 
ing no better way of repaying it than by do- 
ing all the good [ can, I add my mite for O 
Hana San and the royal work of the Okayama 
Asylum. w. 


And now, since the above were copied, 
comes the best letter of all—from the 
home in New York State where the plan 
started in 1894. 


Our Friend Mr. Martin: How glad we 
were to see the familiar handwriting on 
the wrapper and the shining face of The Con- 
gregationalist, and again to hear of O Hana 
San! No night has feiled in Kathrina’s cffer- 
ing of her prayer, ‘‘O Lord, bless my little 
girl Florence, and bless Mr. Martin, and help 
us take care of her.’’ I had about decided we 
had heard the last of her when your account 
came. We wish we could send more. We 
will be very glad to hear further of O Hana 
San’s welfare. Mrs. C. 


Ma: MED) 
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Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 
“THE WANTS OF MAN” 


By curious coincidence, while the query ang 
answer as to the quotation, “ Man wants byt 
little here below ’’ (Feb. 16), were in type, but 
before they were printed, this letter came, 
asking for a poem beginning in the same way 
—but not Goldsmith’s. 

PORTLAND, Mg, 

To the Corner Scrap-Book: You baye 
doubtless received a great many appreciative 
words, but probably you little know how many 
elderly people have greatly enjoyed the old 
rhymes and familiar passages which have been 
found and reproduced in your column. A lady 
from a country town in Maine has a great de. 
sire to find some lines written by John Quincey 
Adams, beginning, 

Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 
‘Tis not with me exactly so, 
But ’tis so in the song. 
Mr. Adams wrote the parody on the well. 
known lines of Goldsmith, and the lady above 
mentioned owned them almost from the time 
of publication. She was connected by mar. 
riage with Mr. Adams and when a girl madea 
memorable visit to Washington, where she re. 
ceived many favors and gifts from Mr. Adams 
and his wife. By accident the yellow, time. 
stained copy was destroyed in having old 
papers burned, and she has several times asked 
me to recover it through you. With warm ap 
preciation from my mother, in whose behalf | 
write, Most truly yours, v. H. w. 


Writing to Charles Francis Adams, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Historical Sceiety 
and a grandson of John Quincey Adams, I re- 
ceived a courteous reply, making reference to 
Emerson’s Parnassus for a portion of the 
poem, and to a small volume of President 
Adams’s versified writings. The first has 
nine verses ; the whole—twenty-five eight line 
stanzas—are in Duyckinck’s Cyclcpedia of 
American Literature, Vol. I., and also in Pro- 
fessor Beers’s Century of American Litera- 
ture. So the lady in Maine, whom | find to be 
a great-granddaughter of the famous Gen. 
Joseph Frye, founder of Fryeburg, can have 
her wish gratified. 

S. M. D. of Honeoye, N. Y., and H, M. T., 
Phillips, Fla., also write; the Jatter says: 


The Letters of John Quincy Adams to his 
son was a little book given me nearly half a 
century ago by my father. The letters were 
on the Bible, commending its faithful study 
Can this book still be had? 


Possibly in second-hand bookstores. Mr. 
Adams’s poem was written at Washington in 
1841, at the request of General Ogle that he 
would write his autograph for several young 
ladies in his district. Mr. Adams wrote the 
twenty-five stanzas, each upon a separate 
sheet of note paper, and sent to the young 
ladies. This General Ogle was, [ think, rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvanie, so that possi- 
bly some of the original autograph verses may 
be carefully preserved by the young ladies of 
1841—or their daughters! 

‘The Wants of Man,” as described by Mr. 
Adams were by no means “little "’— they were 
many and extravagaut. No doubt he in- 
tended a moral in this. One of his closing 
wishes has certainly been fulfilled: 

I want the voice of honest praise 
To follow me b3hind, 

And to be thought in future diys 
The friend of human kind. 

I found the other day in my diary the note 
of his death (in the Capitol at Washingtop), 
Feb. 23, 1848. We used always in those days 
to call him the “Old Man Eloquent ’—and 80 
he was, as for many years, although ex- Presi- 
dent, he pleaded the cause of freedom as the 
representative of the “Old Colony’ in Con- 


gress. LAN. m 


16 March 1999 q 
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The Symbols of the Gospel" 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


the beloved of Jesus Christ, is the 
justrator of the good news of the Mes. 
siah come to renew mankind into the image 
of God the Father. In simple words, mostly 
of one syllable, he gives a panorama of liv- 
ing, ever-brightening pictures of God mani- 
testing himself through the human life of his 
Son. I mention key words of each of the 
twelve lessons in the quarter. Let the teacher, 
g for spiritaal vision, feeling him at 
hand who is saying in his soul, “Lo, I am 
with you alway,” illumine the pictures and 
blend them into the living, present Son of Man. 

1. In the beginning the Word was God, was 
iife, the light which lighteth every man. The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among men, full 
of grace and truth, Jesus the Christ. 

» John the Baptist, witnessing of Jesus, 
said, “ Behold, the Lamb of God which tak- 
eth away the sin of the world!” Jesus, thus 
introduced, began to say to young Jews, 
“Come, and ye shall see.” John, Andrew, 
Peter, Philip, Nathaniel came and, seeing, 
said, “ We have found the Messiah, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, King of 
Israel.” 

» Ata Galilean wedding, by the command 
of Jesus, water became wine, and thus he 
manifested his glory, showing that he came 
into the world that men might have life and 
have it abundantly. 3 

4, At a Passover feast Jesus announced to 
a teacher of the Jews, Nicodemus, that the 
kingdom of God was at hand; that every one 
who would become a member of it must be 
begotten from above, through believing on him, 
(od’s only begotten Son, his gift of love to the 
world; that every believer should have ever- 
lasting life. 

5. At the well of Jacob, in the valley between 
Gerizim and Ebal, Jesus announced toa Sa- 
maritan woman that he was the Messiah ; that 
he would be in every one who received him as 
the Messiah a fountain of water springing up 
unto eternal life. He told her that God is 
everywhere seeking true worshipers; that 
wherever in all the world men worship God in 
spirit and in truth, they will find him, a spirit, 
their Father. 

6, An officer of King Herod, of Capernaum, 
whose son was dying, sought ./Jesus to come 
and heal him. Jesus, by his word, won the 
father’s contidence and restored the son to 
health. 


J ohn, 
great il 


prayin 


7. In Jerusalem, on a Sabbath, Jesus found 
aman lying beside a fountain, who had been 
sick for years. At the word of Jesus the sick 


man rose a well man and walked away, carry- 
ing his pallet. Jewish rabbis accused him of 
breaking the Sabbath. Jesus answered the 
charge by claiming that God, his Father, healed 
the sick man ; that his thoughts and deeds and 
his Father’s were the same; that both had one 
life, one will: that therefore he, the Son, man- 
ifesting the \ather, healed the sick, restored 
the dead and judged mankind; “that all may 
honor the Son even as they honor the Father.’ 
He said that John the Baptist, his own works, 


his Father and the Scriptures bore witness 


that he was the Son of God ; and that any man 
who set himself to do the will of God would 
eg to know that he revealed the mind of 

8. On a grassy slope, near the northeast 
shore of the lake of Galilee, Jesus multiplied 
alittle basket of food till a great hungry mul- 
titude ate all they desired. When, then, they 
Sought to make him king as their Messiah he 
hid away from them. Next day when they 
found him and wanted more bread, he told 
them that he came from God, the living Father, 
‘ogive them food which would cause them to 
live forever : that if they would learn of him 
do the will of his Father, they would find 


on of First Quarter’s Sunday School Les 


their highest desires satisfied. “I am the 
bread of life,’’ he said, “he that cometh to me 
shall not hunger.’’” Then many who had been 
his disciples left him ; but the twelve remained 
loyal to him, saying, ‘‘We have believed and 
know that thou art the Holy One of God.”’ 

9. Ata Feast of Tabernacles water from the 
pool of Siloam was poured, in the temple 
area, out of a golden pitcher, to commemorate 
the drawing of water by Moses from the rock 
in the wilderness to quench the thirst of the 
wandering Israelites. Jesus cried out in the 
silence, “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.” He declared that by be- 
lieving on him men would receive the Holy 
Spirit and become fountains of life and bless- 
ing to their fellowmen. Some believed, some 
distrusted him, and rulers sought to kill him 
because he won so many of the people away 
from them to be his disciples. 

10. At the same feast, at night, two candela- 
bra in the women’s court of the temple rayed 
brilliant light over the darkness of the city, 
commemorating the pillar of fire that guided 
the Israelites in their wanderings. Jesus said 
that he was the light of life for the whole 
world, and that every one who followed him 
should be safely guided through this life to 
eternal life; that all who should abide in his 
word would be made free from sin and be 
children of the Father, abiding in his house 
forever. Jewish rulers, therefore, sought to 
stone him, but he hid himself from them. 

11. Jesus healed a blind man in the city on 
the Sabbath, showing that he came to reveal 
God to those who had been without spiritual 
vision. Again the Jewish rulers, blind to the 
truth which would have saved them, cursed 
Jesus ; and they expelled the healed man from 
the synagogue. ‘ 

12. Then Jesus, in a beautiful allegory, 
taught the Jews that he was the door through 
which men, as sheep of God’s flock, might 
enter into the safe fold; that he was the good 
shepherd to all who would follow him, and 
that he would lay down his life for them, but 
that those who opposed him were strangers, 
thieves and robbers, who sought to spoil the 
flock of God for selfish ends. Once more the 
rabbis sought to stone him, but he escaped, 
saying, ‘I amtheSon of God.”” ‘The Father 
is in me and I in the Father.” 

Look back over these twelve lessons in the 
ten chapters. John the Baptist, John the 
apostle, Andrew, Peter, Philip, Nathaniel, the 
other apostles, seeing the character and mis- 
sion of Jesus from his presence, words and 
deeds, saw that he was the Word, the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world, and they be- 
lieved on him. Sodid Nicodemus, the Samari- 
tan woman and her townspeople, the king’s 
officer and his household, the healed blind 
man and many others. Jesus, by his words 
and deeds, by his spirit in his disciples, has 
manifested himself to you. ‘“‘Many other 
signs did Jesus; ... but these are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ. 
the Son of God, and that believing ye may 
have life in his name.” 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 19-25. Standard-Bearers of the 
Cross. Acts 7: 54-60; 21: 8-14; Rom. 16: 
1-4. 

Roman Christian martyrs, Luther, Savonaro'a, 

Barrowe and Greenwood, Livingstone, Hannington, 


etc. 
(See prayer meeting editorial. ] 





Wherever the brothers and sisters of Jesus 
are suffering, sitting in lonely rooms and wish- 
ing that somebody would come and visit them, 
or lying on beds of pain and needing some one 
to come and ease the pillow or reach the cup 
to the dry lips, there Christ is saying, “I 
hirst.’’—Stalker. 
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People who are familiar with 

Mellin’s Food and its results say 
3 that they “can tell Mellin’s Food 

children as soon as they see 
them.” Why? because Mellin’s Food 
children have a healthy appearance, 
are full of life and vigor, have good 
color in their cheeks, firm, solid flesh 
and a vital force that carries them 
safely through the trials of childhood. 


Mellin’s Food 


I have a baby girl 9 months old 
who has been fed on Mellin’s Food 
since she was 2 daysold. She has 
never known a day’s illness. She 
sleeps all night and is good-natured 
during the day. She is so strong 
and healthy that I often say she is 
a good advertisement for Mellin’s 
Food. I change milk quite often 
without the least trouble. I know 
a number of children here who 
were raised on Mellin’s Food and 
they are so much healthier com- 
pared with other children that 
it is surprising to note the dif- e 
ference. Mrs. E. J. Hall, 74 
Bishop Street, Olean, N.Y. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Blend most softly > 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 
The light that heightens 


beauty’s charm,that gives the 
finished touch tothe drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


t SSANQUE, 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize wiih any interior 
hangings or decorations, i 

Manufaetured by 

STANDARD OIL CO. 


For sale everywhere. 




















Individual Communion 


Send fo catalogue 
Outfits. and tian Pf pak 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Box E, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Change the Annual Meeting to 


June 
BY T. W. GREENSLITT 


A lady remarked in my hearing recently 
that she celebrated the first anniversary of 
her marriage, but had not observed any sub- 
sequent one. The reason given was that it 
came in the house cleaning season, and she 
could not spare the time from her housewifely 
duties for the work which the wedding anni- 
versary brought. I ventured to suggest that 
she made a mistake in naming a day which 
would conflict, in its. annual observance, with 
the bane of every home-keeper’s life—‘“‘ house- 
cleaning time.” 

Churches have a similar experience. The 
organization known as the local church is 
wedded to the church universal at the wrong 
time of the year, when anniversaries are taken 
into consideration. In the case of the church, 
however, the mistake is not a difficult one to 
remedy. 

The trouble arises from the fact that the 
annual meeting, with election of officers, etc., 
comes as a disintegrating influence at a time 
when there should be no interruption of work 
and no interregnum between the going out of 
the old and the coming in of the new. In the- 
ory the plan works satisfaetorily, and there is 
no interruption nor laying on the oars while 
places are being changed. In practice, how- 
ever, it is different. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose the annual meet- 
ing is held at any time from November to Feb- 
ruary. The officers are elected for a term of 
one year. In religious work, as in civic life, 
one cannot always tell who will be elected 
until the ballots are counted. There is an 
element of uncertainty sufficient to deter the 
outgoing official from outlining any aggressive 
plan of work, because non-continuance in office 
might operate to prevent his plan from being 
carried out. Again, his plan of work, if under- 
taken, might embarrass his successor, because 
not in sympathy with it. 

The incoming official is handicapped in mak- 
ing plans by reason of theuncertainty attending 
his election to the office he is most qualified to 
fill. It not infrequently happens that a man 
is elected to an office for which he has no spe- 
cial qualifications, while a misfit occurs in the 
position in which he might have done efficient 
work. Subsequent meetings are often neces- 
sary for filling vacancies occasioned by ill- 
considered and unfortunate selections. Sev- 
eral weeks elapse before all the officers have 
been elected and qualified, committees ap- 
pointed and notified and the various bodies 
organized. 

So much time has been lost that the incom- 
ing official cannot see his way clear to in- 
augurate any aggreesive work—certainly none 
which savors of a departure from past meth- 
ods—because spring is coming on and vaca- 
tion thoughts and plans will intervene to pre- 
vent entire consecration to the work in hand. 
In other words, the new plan “ would not 
have a fair show,’’ as the saying goes, and 
be foreordained to failure and its promoter to 
loss of caste for efficiency. 

With several weeks of practical inaction 
preceding and following the annual meeting 
much valuable time is lost that might profit- 
ably be utilized in definite work. The period 
from October to May is the hay-making sea- 
son for the church, while July and August 
nullify much of the work that has been done, 
as church-going habits are largely interfered 
with and disarranged during the vacations. 
The saperintendent of the Sunday school 
needs all the intervening time to get his schol- 
ars back, classes reorganized and in working 
order before Rally Sunday comes. 

In June the scholars in the secular schools 
are busy with examinations and preparations 
for graduation, with the pressure of many 
studies in the closing days of the school year, 
which occupy much of the time of the parent 
as well as of the pupil, and plans for the sum- 
mer vacation. September and June may be 
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added to July and August as do-nothing 
months, as far as church work is concerned. 
Politicians are practical enough to know that 
it is unwise to “swap horses in crossing a 
stream,” yet this is the mistake which many 
of our churches are making. 

What is the remedy? ‘The answer is a 
change in the date of the annual meeting. 
Let the church change its by-laws so that the 
meeting will occur at such a time as will least 
interfere with its work. As there may be 
some question about the right of any body to 
shorten the term for whichan officer has been 
elected, let the by-laws specify the time when 
the change shall go into effect beyond the date 
of the next annual meeting, under the old 
régime, and at such annual meeting elect offi- 
cers for the short term, the by-laws also pro- 
viding that officers serving for the short term 
shall be considered to have served a “‘ year.” 
At the first annual meeting under the new 
plan, and annually thereafter, elect officers 
for a full year, and the problem of how to en- 
compass the matter is solved. 

The advantages of the plan areobvious. The 
annual meeting may be held, for instance, late 
in May or early in June, which would admit of 
the filling of vacancies at subsequent meetings, 
the appointment of committees, the qualifica- 
tion of officers and the organization of boards 
and committees before vacations begin. Let 
the by-laws also provide that the duties of all 
officers and committees shall begin, say, Sept. 1. 
The reports submitted at the annual meeting 
would show the record for the working year, 
instead of appearing in the record for two 
years. 

The new officers would be enabled, during 
their vacations, to plan their work for the com- 
ing year, with the absolute assurance, unfore- 
seen events excepted, that they would have 
ten months, or a working year, in which to 
carry out any plans they might make. They 
would return energized from their vacations 
to undertake their new duties, and their en- 
thusiasm could not fail to be contagious. The 
new superintendent of the Sunday school could 
plan, if a new man, unhampered by the knowl- 
edge of the failure of previous efforts, to bring 
out the largest attendance on Rally Sunday 
the school hadeverknown. Thechange would 
confer equal benefit in all departments. 

I do not know of any church that has adopted 
this plan, for the reason, perhaps, that its ad- 
vantages, as compared with the disadvantages 
of midwinter annual meetings, have not been 
called to the attention of its members. I fail 
to see any “‘outs”’ in the proposed plan which 
cannot easily be guarded against in any lo- 
cality. 


From the Hawkeye State 


AT THE COLLEGE 


The last annual report of Pres. George A. 
Gates to the board of trustees shows that 
Iowa College has won a place among the lead- 
ing educational institutions of the country. 
It is well equipped in its different depart- 
ments, has an able faculty, and it is maintain- 
ing a high grade of scholarship. It has sent 
forth nearly 700 graduates, and these hold 
honorable places in the leading professions. 
In attendance it now ranks third among the 
Congregational colleges of the Mississippi 
Valley. While Oberlin reports 439 students 
in the college department, Knox reports 320 
and Iowa College 280. While Oberlin reports 
seventy-seven Seniors, Knox and Iowa each 
report fifty. The chapel will not seat all the 
students, and there is a crying need of more 
buildings. Work on the new gymnasium will 
be pushed as soon as the spring opens. 

MAIL DELIVERY IN THE COUNTRY 


Through the influence of Congressman Dol- 
liver the rural mail delivery is being tested in 
one county of the State. Five mail carriers 
are employed and they cover the greater part 
of five townships. They start from the central 
office at eight o’clock in the morning and get 
back at one o’clock. The experiment is ex- 
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ceedingly popular. The farmers are . 
more daily papers and the business men find 
it convenient to communicate Promptly with 
farmers at a distance. They, on the other 
hand, utilize these carriers to do errands for 
them. Whether the experiment will prove 
success financially is a question. 
THE CURFEW’S POPULARITY 


A good number of Iowa towns have the our. 
few ordinance in force and the experiment js 
generally satisfactory. Of course it is not in. 
tended to take the place of family government, 
but it reduces the evils among children who 
have no homes or no restraint at home, When 
the curfew sounds at eight o’elock in winter 
or at nine o’clock in summer—these are the 
usual hours designated—it is unlawful for chil. 
dren under sixteen to be on the streets without 
permission. There is no question but that jt 
reduces the amount of lawlessness among the 
rougher element. W. W. @, 





For Endeavorers 


Topic, March 26-April 1. True Penitence, 
2 Cor. 7: 1-11. 

Why is it that those few simple words, “| 
am sorry,’’ come so hard to us? In our child- 
hood how many parental persuasions and en. 
treaties, how much admonition on the part of 
our teachers, it required to bring us to the 
point where we would own to ourselves and 
to others that we had done wrong. Sucha 
confession, good as it is to the sou! in early or 
in later life, knifes our pride. It reduces us 
to the level of men whom we in our Pharisa- 
ism have denominated sinners. But it touches 
the very springs of righteous living. A man 
must go lower before he can mount higher. 
Until a man senses and hates his sin God can 
do very little for him. The prodigal who at 
last comes to himself in the far country and 
loathes his rags and his company is nearer 
the kingdom of heaven than the cultivated, 
faultless, unbelieving society man, who thinks 
that he has 


No tear to wipe, no good to crave, 
No fear to quell, no soul to save. 


And speaking of this prodigal, Dr. Gordon 
in a recent sermon brought out clearly the 
point that one redeeming feature in him was 
that he was willing to say, ‘‘I have sinned.” 
He did not charge upon heredity or circum- 
stances that for which he was responsible. 
He did not say that he had become a drunk- 
ard and a libertine because he inherited ten- 
dencies in those directions. Nor did he as- 
cribe the loss of his fortune to the malfea- 
sance of those in whom he had put his confi 
dence. But he faced his own erring and way- 
ward self, and declared, ‘‘I have sinned.” 


Bat penitence involves another step. And 
just as we are all prone to attribute to others 
the cause of our downfall, so we are disposed 
to offer to God some other penitentia! gift than 
that which he desires. Some, like the “ Peni- 
tentes’”” of New Mexico, lacerate themselves 
and wail like madmen. Some, like the saints of 
the middle ages, put on hair shirts and keep 
long vigils. The Jews, abusing a system which 
was meant to train them in righteousness, 
brought the blood of bulls and goats to God, 
until he cried out that he was wearied with 
such sacrifices and his prophet thundered 
forth, “‘ What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly and to love mercy and walk 
humbly with thy God ?”’ 











We in our time fall inte the same blunder. 
We think to atone for injustice to one person 
by stricter justice or even by generosity to 
another. We will make up for being faithless 
to one duty by being over-zealous in the per 
formance of another. This is to make a farce 
of penitence. God wants us to clean up our 
ives at those precise points where we havé 
been remiss. The sin which you have 
and which, from the bottom of your heart, you 

puin, that is the sin which Gcd wants y@ 
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to renounce, and the offering which he 
for is a complete right-about-face 


right there. es 

During these passing weeks many of our 
fellow-Christians are expressing sorrow for 
sin by going without certain foods or by per- 
forming a certain severe routine of religious 
duties. We may not see fit thus to order our 
lives and our devotions, but what they are 
confessing we also need to confess before a 
common Saviour whom we, as well as they, 
have grieved. To brood over our wrong-do- 
ing until the penitential tears steal into our 
eyes and our worldly hearts become tender is 
to take a great step forward in Christian liv- 


aad RATES AND ROUTES TO DETROIT 


We are glad to give this detailed information re- 
garding routes and rates to the Detroit convention, 
July 5-10. Tour “A,” round-trip ticket, Boston to 
Niagara Falls and Detroit by special Christian En- 
deavor train via Boston & Maine, Central Vermont 
and Grand Trunk Railways. Returning independ- 
ently, all rail, same way. Cost, $15. Pullman sleeper 
to Detroit (full berth) one way, $4.50 additional. 
Tour “B,” to Niagara Falls and Detroit by special 
Christian Endeavor train, same route as tour “A” 
going, returning via Toronto, Thousand Islands, 
St. Lawrence River and Rapids, Montreal and the 
White Mountains. A delightful ten-daytrip. Cost, 
$33. This includes all expenses except board in 
Detroit and four meals en route going. Tour “‘C,” 
the banner trip, will be personally conducted and 
includes every necessary traveling expense for a 
grand vacation tour of sixty days. The route and 
train Boston to Niagara Falls and Detroit and re- 
turning via Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence 
River and Rapids is the same as for tours “ A” and 
“B.” From Montreal steamer will be taken down 
the St. Lawrence River to Quebec, and up the far- 
famed Saguenay River to Chieoutimi. A day will 
be spent in the famous old French city of Quebec, 
with headquarters at Chateau Frontenac, and two 
days in Montreal. On the return from Montreal a 
night will be spent on the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton and the journey to Boston will be by daylight 
through the grand scenery of the White Mountain 
Notch via North Conway. Rate, Tour “C,” all ex- 
penses, $80. The excursion train will leave Bos- 
ton, Union Station, Causeway Street, about 1.30 
p.M., Monday, July 3; the Fourth of July will be 
spent at Niagara Falls and Detroit will be reached 
early on the 5th. Headquarters will be at Hotel 
Cadillac. 


The C. C. Us Annual 


Sixty gentlemen, members and friends of 
the Congregational Church Union of Boston 
and vicinity, spent last Monday evening at 
the new chapel on Romsey Street in Dor- 
chester in attendance upon the third annual 
meeting of the organization. An excellent 
supper was served by the women connected 
with this young enterprise, and the occasion 
was favorable to the promotion of acquaint- 
anceships as well as bright with hope. The 
invited speaker from abroad, Rev. Willard 
Seott, D. D., read a carefully-prepared paper 
setting forth his estimate of the total results 
of the movement toward church extension in 
Chicago initiated and carried on by the City 
Missionary Society. This estimate, while 
recognizing fully the large amount of good 
accomplished, left the impression that Chi- 
cago Congregationalism is facing today very 
serious problems. 

The informal speech-making of the evening 
Was committed to the competent lips of Rev. 
W. H. Allbright, D. D., Rev. S. C. Bushnell 
and Mr. W. B. Mosman. Treasurer Kelsey 
reported that the sum of $6,357 had passed 
through his hands during the year. From 
twenty-six churches and Sunday schools $1,173 
have been received, $230 from active members 
and $500 from life members. The financiering 
of the Romsey Street enterprise has been the 
chief concern of the executive committee, and 
in establishing the enterprise Dr. Allbright’s 
people have rendered gallant aid. The present 
board of faithful officers was enthusiastically 
reelected. 








The most sure way to enrich life is to learn 
© appreciate trifies.—Arlo Bates. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
THE YOUNG LIFE DEVOTED TO MISSIONS 
(The Congregationalist’s Missionary Topic 

for April) ‘ 
SUB-TOPICS: Rise and growth of the student volunteer 
movement. 


—¥. M. C. A. secretaryships in India and Japan 
—The Christian Endeavor Tenth Legion. 


Upon the devotion and energy of youth the 
foreign missionary movement has always de- 
pended, particularly when the great strides 
forward have been taken. It was true just 
after Jesus left the earth. It was signally 
true again at the beginning of our own cen- 
tury, when Samuel J. Mills, one of the leaders 
of the famous haystack company, declared 
that ‘‘no young man ought to think of living 
without trying to make -his influence felt 
around the globe.”’ Fired with this purpose, 
he and his associates set on foot those influ- 
ences which brought into being the American 
Board and aroused the torpid churches of this 
country to their duty to the heathen world. 

Today more of the enthusiasm and steady 
consecration of young men and young women 
are enlisted in this undertaking than ever be- 
fore. Thirteen years ago this coming summer, 
one of the attendants on the students’ confer- 
ence at Northfield, burdened, as Mills and 
Newell and Gordon Hall were three-quarters 
of a century before, with a sense of responsi- 
bility for unevangelized lands, communicated 
to a score of his fellows the same yearning, 
and the student volunteer movement was born. 
Prayer, conference, organization, visitation of 
the colleges throughout the land, the scatter- 
ing of suggestive literature—all these factors 
brought into play soon expanded the enter- 
prise, until it has taken roct in nearly a thou- 
sand of the higher educational institutions of 
the country and over 4,000 young men and 
young women in half a hundred denomina- 
tions have enrolled themselves as volunteers, 
and 1,200 and more have already carried out 
their vows and can be found today in fifty 
different countries proclaiming the glad tid- 
ings of Christ. 

Meanwhile the ever alert Y. M. C. A. Inter- 
national Committee has not been inactive. 
As the result of an appeal at Northfield by 
Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, that the possibility 
of extending to India the Intercollegiate As- 
sociation movement, which had done so much 
for American students, be considered, Luther 
D. Wishard, now special agent of the Ameri- 
can Board, was sent to make a four years’ 
tour of investigation, during which he visited 
216 mission stations in twenty mission lands 
and addressed thousands of students. In 1884 
the first College Y. M. C. A. in Asia was or- 
ganized in Jaffna College, Ceylon. For this 
secretaryship and others subsequently estab- 
lished in foreign cities the ablest American 
talent was sought, and the work accomplished 
in India by such men as McConaughy, White 
and Sanders, now professor of Biblical in- 
straction at Yale, and in Japan by Swift and 
Miller, and in China by Lyon and Lewis and in 
Brazil by Clark amply justifies the experi- 
ment, and the fact that in China, Japan and 
India national intercollegiate conferences of 
students are annually held shows into what 
the seed has already fruited. 

Not all the young life now devoted to mis- 
sions finds its field of operations across the 
seas. For the last few months a band of stu- 
dents recently graduated from Yale has been 
going about among our leading cities seeking 
to arouse among Christian young people an 
enthusiasm for world evangelization. Among 
the members of the band are sons of mission- 
aries and ministers honored among us. Wher- 
ever they have gone they have left a train of 
blessing, and the response on the part of Soci- 
eties of Christian Endeavor has been particu- 
larly gratifying. One great practical aim has 
been to lead young Christians to give more 
liberally and systematically. That scores and 
hundreds are seeing this matter of benevolence 
in a new light is proved by the mass of testi- 
mony daily arriving at the headquarters of the 
United Society in Boston. There are addi- 


tions daily to the Tenth Legion, an organiza- 
tion started by the New York Union in 1896 
and adopted by the United Society and te 
membership in which Christians whose prac- 
tice it is to. give to God for his work one-tenth 
of their income are eligible. The present en- 
roliment is close to 14,000. 

In connection with this subject the splen- 
did service which such young men as Robert E. 
Speer, John R. Mott and John W. Baer are 
rendering the cause of foreign missions ought 
not to be overlooked. Exceptionally able as 
organizers and administrators, capable of at- 
taining marked success in the commercial life, 
by their writings, their addresses and their 
personal influence they have become a mighty 
force in today’s forward movement, and a host 
of young people are rising up to follow them 
over the intrenchments of superstition and 
sin into the very citadel of paganism. 

HELPFUL LITERATURE IN PREPARING 
FOR THIS MEETING 

Young Manhood and Young Womanhood in Mis- 
sions. A paper read by Secretary Daniels. Sent 
free by the American Board, Boston. 

The Student Volunteer for December, ’97, and the 
Report of the Executive Committee for 1898. Two 
pamphlets sent for ten cents by the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York. 

The Yale Missionary Band. An article in The 
Congregationalist, Jan. 26, sent for six cents by 
The Congregationalist. 

A New Programme of Missions. A book by Luther 
D. Wishard, sent postpaid by the Congregational 
Publishing Society, Boston. Paper, twenty-five 
cents; cloth, fifty cents. 

From United Society of Christian Endeavor, Bos- 
ton: The Tenth Legion, by Amos R. Wells, two 
cents; Facts About the Tenth Legion, by John 
Willis Baer, $1.50 per thousand; The Pocket Book 
Opener, by John F, Cowan, fifty cents per hundred. 





Education 


—— President Dixon of the Bible Normal 
College, Springfield, Mass., being laid aside 
by illness, Rev. F. B. Makepeace has been 
appointed acting president through the col- 
lege year. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
the work of the college, having been for some 
time one of its trustees. He does not intend, 
however, to engage permanently in educa- 
tional work, but proposes to take a pastorate 
when the way for such service shall open. 


— Tabor College, now in its thirty-third 
year, reports a larger attendance than ever. 
The class of 1899 also is one of the largest 
senior classes in the history of the institution. 
The literary societies, Christian associations 
and other student organizations give the ool- 
lege a decidedly Christian tone and influence. 
Perhaps no one in recent years has done more 
to give the college its honorable place in the 
West than President Hughes, who is a faithful 
advocate of Christian education and life. 


— Prof. George T. Ladd of Yale visited 
Japan in 189%, gave lectures on philosophy and 
its relation to Christianity in the principal edu- 
cational institutions, and was received with 
great respect. He was the first representative 
of American universities to engage in this 
work in that country. He proposes to make 
another visit to Japan next autumn, lecturing 
first to the students at Tokio, and later in vari- 
ous other cities. Next January he goes to 
India to speak in Bombay, Calcutta and other 
cities, before Hindu universities and philo- 
sophical societies, on the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion and kindred themes. He intends to be 
absent for a year. Prof. James M. Hoppin of 
the Yale School of Fine Arts has resigned his 
professorship. He has been for thirty eight 
years a member of the faculty of the univer- 
sity. For eighteen years he was professor of 
pastoral theology, removing from that office 
to his present position in 1879. He has writ- 
ten valuable books on homiletics, art and 
travel. A bequest amounting to about $50,000 
has been left to Yale by the late Herbert 
Stewart of New York. It is-to create a schol- 
arship to assist deserving young men to se- 
cure higher scientific instruction. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE HISTORY OF COHASSET, MASS. 


Rey. E. V. Bigelow, pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church in this ancient and 
well known Massachusetts town, has written 
an admirable history, which in many respects 
may serve well as a model for other town his- 
torians. From the outset he had the hearty 
sympathy and co-operation of his townsmen, 
and the work is published under the auspices 
of the Committee on Town History, which the 
people were wise enough to choose. Cohasset 
for more than 250 years has been a character- 
istic New England town. It is near enough 
to Boston to enjoy much of the advantage 
which the proximity of a large city confers, 
yet is remote enough to have a life and charac 
ter of its own, which have persisted creditably 
to the present time. Picturesque and often 
beautiful externally, and enjoying the special 
advantages of a coast town, it has been a 
favorite home for those who have known it, 
and has changed its character during its his- 
tory to a less degree than is true of many other 
towns. 

Its soil is so rocky that it never has been 
prominent as a farming community, but for 
generations it was active as a center of the 
fishing industry, and its people always have 
been charaeterized by that diligence and in- 
telligence which go with such conditions as 
those which have shaped their life. Mr. Bige- 
low has described the natural characteristics 
of the town, the Indian occupants, the pioneers 
and the growth of the population in the early 
days, during which it was a portion of its 
neighbor, Hingham. It was set off as an 
independent town in 1770, but the change 
made little or no difference in the character of 
its life. The various aspects of its history, 
natural, industrial, political and religious, re- 
ceive due attention. Its share in our different 
wars is chronicled. Its educational and spir- 
itual progress is described. One chapter ap- 
propriately gives large space to the famous 
lighthouse on Minot’s Ledge, and the volame 
is enriched by portraits and other pictures, by 
useful maps, lists and tables, and by a valu- 
able botanical appendix, the result being a 
volume of much more than ordinary interest 
and of exceptionally diversified and abound 
ing value. It is handsomely printed and will 
take a prominent place among town histories. 
[$2.00 
nee RELIGIOUS 

The first volume of that portion of the Bib- 
lical Museum [E. R. Herrick & Co. $2.00) 
devoted to the Old Testament, by J. C. Gray, 
revised and enlarged by Rev. G. M. Adams, 
D. D., extends as far as II. Kings. It is 
a popular c mmentary, containing a great 
deal of miscellaneous illustrative material. 
When we first saw it, years ago, it did not 
exhibit sufficient editorial care, although it 
contained a great deal of useful material. 
The present edition is better, but there is 
still room for improvement. We regret to 
find retained an apparent couplet, which 
caught our attention in the first edition, in 
connection with the supposed intoxication of 
Hannab, mentioned in I. Sam. 1. The use 
fulness of such a quotation in the connection 
is open to question, but, if this be conceded, 
certainly it is below the dignity of such a 
work to publish such doggerel as the follow- 
ing lines: 

Destruction lurks within the poisonous dose, 

A fatal fever or a purpled nose. 
The cause of temperance is not reduced to 
such straits as this. 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. has just issued 
One Thousand and One Thoughts from My 
Library [$1.00], by D. L. Moody. There is no 
list of the authors, and we should say that a 
few of them furnish a large percentage of the 
selections. But these are practical and spir- 


itual y stimulating utterances and of interest, 
both because Mr. Moody has chosen them, so 
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that they indicate something of his own mind 
and heart, and also for the practical help 
they can render the reader. 

STORIES 


The author of The Cruise of the Cachalot 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.50}, Mr. F. T. Ballen, 
first mate, has published with it a note of the 
most hearty commendation from Radyard 
Kipling. Wedo not wonder at its strong lan- 
guage. Mr. Bullen’s narrative will be a clas- 
sic in its way for years tocome. It is a vivid 
anJ picturesque account of the life of a whaler 
of the old-fashioned sort, before steam came 
to be used in such ships, written out of his 
long and thorough personal experience. It 
tells of sea life and its many sizhts and scenes, 
of many denizens of the deep, and especially 
of the whale and his captors, of the various 
parts of the world visited by the ship, and of 
what is to be seen in each, and it is crowded 
with interest from cover to cover. It is manly 
in tone throughout and also is a fine piece of 
literary work. Few surpass the author in the 
power of graphic and spirited description. 
He bears hearty testimony to the high charac- 
ter of missionaries and the usefulness of their 
work in general, and is in sympatby with all 
that is good and useful. His comments on 
sailors’ boarding: houses in our large cities are 
not so complimentary as they might be and 
people who are accustomed to regard these as 
worthy objects of charity, and to contribute 
to their support, will do well tu read what he 
has to say and to assure themselves that the 
particular institutions to which they give are 
not open to his criticisms. His cruise lasted 
several years and took him entirely round the 
world, and he had about every experience 
which was possible. His book reveals the 
difference between life on a ship commanded 
by a kindly and judicious captain and on one 
ruled by a man of brutal and domineering 
character. The boys will not let the book go 
till they have read and reread it, but there 
can be few other readers who will not enjoy 
it. 

Lieut. R. P Hobson’s personal narrative of 
the Sinking «f the Merrimac [Century Co. 
$1.50] ranks easily with the best literature 
growing outof our recent war. Itisagraphic, 
and at times even brilliant, narrative of his 
remarkable experiences, modest and upas- 
suming, but careful and complete, and it dllns- 
trates at once his cool daring, his seientific 
ability and his literary skill. Its spirit is un 
failingly generous toward his foes, and it 
affords light from the inside which no one 
else could throw upon the occurrences at 
Santiago. It embodies the papers which have 
been coming out in the Century, which abun- 
danthy deserve preservation in this form, and 
it is illustrated freely and well. 

Charles Egbert Craddock, in The Story of 
Old Fort Loudon [Macmillan Co. $1.50], 
clings to the eastern Tennessee region, as 
usual, but has struck out on an entirely new 
trail. It is not simply a variation on the old 
theme, in which one finds the same people 
and the same scenes under new names, but 
it is a genuine new story, the scene being 
Fort Loudon and the subject being the expe 
riences of the English soldiers and settlers 
preceding and during some of the Indian out- 
breaks, now more than a century ago. The 
dramatic skill of the author never has been 
more fully illustrated than in some portions 
of this work. The Indian character is de- 
lineated as skillfully as that of the white 
man, and in each cas: several types of charac- 
ter are illustrated and contrasted naturally 
and effectively. The heroine is a fine bit of 
work, but, after all, none of the women are as 
well sustained as the men. The picture pos- 
sesses historical value, and the story is one of 
intense interest and would dramatize ad- 
mirably for the stage. 

It is the early days of modern California 
which Gertrude Atherton describes in The 
Valiant Runaways(Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.25), 
and a couple of young Spanish lads, sons of 
wealthy landowners, are the heroes, and their 
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escapades and adventures certainly are sufi. 
ciently thrilling to satis'y the most 
reader's taste. The scene and Conditions of 
the story will prove quite unhackneyed 4, 
most Eastern readers. and the book : 
literary merit as well as the power of 
ing the attention. : ~— 
A number of fanciful legends, of religions 
significance and influence, have been Srouped 
by William Canton in W. V.’s Golden Legend 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50]. They take the 
form of stories told by the author to his ehjig: 
and they may w-l! have been so employed. 
‘They are picturesque and touching and fall 
of a quaint and charming old-time flavor, 
The book is tastefully illustrated and bound. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


The second volume of The Autobiography 
of Charles H. Spurgeon [F. H. Revell Gy, 
$2.50], compiled frim his diary, letters anq 
private records, by his wife and his private 
secretary, covers the years 1854 to 1860. It 
tells of his courtship and marriage and the 
earlier years of his ministry. We cannot help 
feeling that to give the public four large yol. 
umes of this work isa mistake. The : uthors 
are tempted to go altogether too fully into de. 
tails and to make too much of trifies. The 
good taste which has revealed so frankly 
the personal history of Mr. and Mrs. Spur. 
geon in relation to their courtship possibly 
may be questioned. There is no fault to be 
found with it, of course, except that of describ. 
ing what ordinarily is regarded with reserve, 
And the early ministry of the great preacher 
is detailed with a painstaking minuteness 
which is sometimes warranted and praise 
worthy and sometimes exeessive. Yet un- 
doubtedly many of Mr. Spargeon’s admirers 
will welcome everything in the book, and it is 
beautifully gotten up and lavishly illustrated. 
It is amusing to observe that a number of cari- 
catures of Mr. Spurgeon evidently were keenly 
appreciated by him and are introduced. 

All interested in Abbot Academy at Andover 
will welcome the little volume, Memorial: 
Philena McKeen [Andover Book Store, 50 
cents], prepared by Mrs. Annie S. Downs and 
others as a committee of the alumnw It is 
brief, simple, judicions and sympathetic. It 
describes Miss MecKeen’s last days, death 
and funeral, and, in the addresses includsd, 
conveys a just and becoming tribute to her 
character and work. A fine likeness of her 
serves as frontispiece. 

Florence Witts has written a <hort biography 
of Miss Frances E. Wil ard [Thomas Whit- 
taker 50 cents] for the Splendid Liv-s series. 
It is a concise and interesting record of the 
main facts in the remarkable history which it 
covers and leaves a faithful impression of 
Miss Willard’s immense service and intiuence. 
{t is illustrated. 


EDUCATIONAL 


One of the most interesting of rec nt histor- 
ical volumes is Roman Africa (G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. $1.75]. The author is Gaston Boissier, 
a French writer, and this rendition into Eng- 
lish has been made by Arabella Ward. The 
author visited Africa in 1891, made careful 
personal studies of the region of Algeria and 
Tunis, and has embodied in this volume @ 8@ 
ries of descriptions of what he terms arcbio- 
logical walks, in the course of which he visited 
the principal settlements of the Romans in 
North Africa. He also describes the charac 
teristics of the people then dwelling there and 
the campaigns and other important historie 
events which occurred. The result is a book 
in which the historical temper and va'ue are 
preserved skillfully, while the descriptive and 
ev: n popular style enables one almost to Fup 
pose himself reading a merestory. t is a five 
piece of work from every point of view and il- 
lustrates well one of the best methods of im- 
parting historical information. 

A new translation of that ever popular little 
story, Picciola [Ginn & Co. 40 cents), by 
J. X. Boniface, known as X. B Saintine, has 
been prepared by Abby L. Alger io @ yolum~ 
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of the Home and School Library. It will 
never cease to be deservedly a favorite, and 
this rendering of it is much to be commended. 

__Mr. F. Wilkinson has written the Story 
of the Cotton Plant [D. Appleton & Co. 40 
¢ nts) for the Library of Useful Stories. It 
js a terse and excellent summary of facts 
about the plant and its use in manufacturing, 
and will do good service. 

A new edition of Ten Orations of Cicero 
and Selections from His Letters [American 
Book Co. $1.30] has been edited by Pres. 
w. R. Harper and Prof. F. A. Gallup. The 
text of Baiter and Kayser is the basis of the 
work, with a few variations noted in the 
preface, and the book is admirably suited for 
the use of pupils. ——-Another little book con- 
taining selections from the Correspondence of 
Cicero [American Book Co. 50 cents] has 
peen edited for sight reading by J. C. Kirt- 
land, Jr. It is neatly gotten up. In this vol- 
ume the footnotes occur at the bottom of the 
page instead of in an appendix. 

Ernst von Wildenbruch’s story, Der Letzte 
[D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cents], has been edited 
for Heath’s Modern Language Series, by Prof. 
F. G. G. Schmidt. It is a very popular story 
in Germany and it willinterest American read- 
ers. —A Laboratory Manual of Astronomy 
[Ginn & Co. $1.25], by Mary E. Byrd, em- 
bodies the substance of what teachers and stu- 
dents need to find in such a work, and it is well 
printed and in all things serviceable. 

Six more volumes of the excellent series 
known as the Temple Classics [Macmillan 
Co. Each 50 cents] are sent us. They are the 
High History of the Holy Graal, in two vol- 
umes, translated from the French by Sebastian 
Evans; two volumes of Homer’s Iliad, in 
Chapman’s translation; The Little Flowers of 
St. Francis, rendered by T. W. Arnold from 
the Italian; and The Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius, a reissue of the ancient translation 
by Prebendary Meric Casaubon. They are 
charming little books, and the originals hardly 
could be put into a cheap and convenient 
English form more effectively. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Spain, Its Greatness and Decay [Macmillan 
Co. $1.50] is a work by M. A. S. Hume. It 
is a volume in the Cambridge Historical se- 
ries, the purpose of which is to sketch the 
history of modern Europe from about the fif- 
teenth century to the present. This particu- 
lar volume eovers the period from 1479 to 
1788, and it gtves the record of the successive 
reigns down to the end of that of Charles III. 


The story is with remarkable clearness 
and force, in of its length, and some of 
the episodes 3 are among the most 


important in “Spaitiish history. It does not 
enter the #i@M-of eriticism to any great ex- 
tent, and isehiefiy= simple narrative of great 
excellence, 

Austin Dobson’s Miscellanies [Dodd, Mead 
&Co. $1.25] is a volume of a dozen or more 
scattering essays—literary, critical, antiqua- 
rian and other in character. Among his top- 
ies are Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays, Bos- 
well’s Predecessors and Editors, The Vicar 
of Wakefield and Ite Illustrators, Changes at 
Charing Cross, and Marteilhe’s Memoirs. Mr. 
Dobson is no less apt in the field of study of 
characters and facts than in poetry, although, 
of course, differently. And there is a genial 
grace in his dealing with such a subject as 
Boswei!, for example, whose weaknesses he 
perceives. but whose excellences also are ap- 
parent to him, and to whom he deals out ap- 
preciation of all sorts in a graceful fashion 
and with a pithiness and pertinence of phrase 
which are most enjoyable. The whole book 
is unusually interesting. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. Ivan Panin pub- 
lished a volume of Thoughts [50 cents), some 
of which were fresh and striking and more of 
which were suggestive. The author is some- 
thing of @ philosopher and knows how to 
condense philosophy into small compass. 
The little volume has been revised, enlarged 
and reissued. 


’ 
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The Young Man of Yesterday (Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 30 cents] is an address by the late 
Judge A. W. Tenney, to which Dr. David 
Gregg has furnished an introduction. The 
address itself isa sort of catalogue of famous 
men of the past, the reason for the fame of 
each being indicated in a sentence ortwo. It 
is Interesting in its way. 

A volume entitled Whittier [Broan & Co. 
$2 00), arranged by Anna M. Lucy, will gratify 
thousands of lovers of the famous poet and 
his work by its scores of admirable photo- 
graphs of scenery and localities in one or 
another way associated with the poet or his 
verse. It isa succession of excellent pictures, 
with just enough in the way of text, some- 
times only three or four words, to show what 
is meant. It contains also a number of photo- 
graphs of eminent individuals, and from be- 
ginning to end is a handsome and gratifying 
volume. 

Dr. B. F. Trueblood, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, delivered two lectures in 
1897, at Meadville, Pa., on the Federation of 
the World (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00). 
He has revised and expanded them, and they 
are now published in a neat volume. They 
aim to promote the general federation of man- 
kind and the abolition of war, and to show 
how these results may be brought about, as 
well as to indicate their desirability. It is a 
thoughtfal, practical and interesting book. 

The Journal of the American Social Sci- 
ence Association contains the Saratoga pa- 
pers read in 1898, together with stenographic 
notes of debates. The useful work which the 
association is doing is thus given an addi- 
tional influence and value.——The Journal of 
the Proceedings and Addresses of the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Meeting of the National Ed 
ucational Association also is of large value, 
and of considerable interest and importance 
to the public at large. It makes a bulky and 
handsome volume. 

The Associated Charities of this city has 
published A Directory of the Charitable and 
Beneficent Organizations of Boston {|Damrell 
& Upham. $1.00). It is one of the most use- 
ful compilations conceivable, and it contains a 
department of legal suggestions and of certain 
laws and other kindred material of value to 
charitable workers and others. 


NOTES 


— M. Edouard Rod, who is delivering a 
course of lectures at Harvard just now on The 
Dramatic Poetry of France, is a professor in 
the University of Geneva, in Switzerland. 


—— Miss Elizabeth Robins, author of The 
Open Question, which we lately noticed, is 
not English, as current report has declared, 
but an American and a Southerner. What- 
ever one may think of her views of heredity, 
ete., nobody will deny her unusual ability. 

— Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, who is neither 
the author nor the publisher but merely the 
translator of Quo Vadis, has received $25,000, 
says The Critie, as his share of the profits 
thus far! The total amount of the returns 
from the book must be very large. 

—— The first woman’s statue placed in the 
national Capitol will be that of Frances E. 
Willard. Still, as in life, she is a pioneer in 
the advancement of woman, and this national 
recognition of her virtues expresses the love 
and honor in which all her countrymen hold 
her memory. 

—— The well-known English firm of W. H. 
Smith & Co., which carries on news-stands in 
every important railway station in the United 
Kingdom, is careful to exclude from its coun- 
ters all works of doubtful moral character. 
We wish its example were followed more gen- 
erally. It has just barred out Mr. George 
Moore’s Evelyn Innes, but this may be due 
in part to the insufferable dullness of the 
story. 

—— March 5 was the anniversary of the fa- 
mous Boston Massacre in 1770. The manage- 


8 


ment of the Boston Public Library illustrated 
its own good sense and enterprise by putting 


‘on exhibition a special collection of books, 


manuscripts, etc., relating to that event. It 
included copies of the Boston Gazette and of 
the Massachusetts Gazette, of March 12, 1770, 
giving accounts of the affair; the “ brief,” in 
John Adams’s handwriting, used by him in 
defending Captain Preston; -a photograph of 
Mr. W. G. Page’s painting of the massacre, 
ete. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
SiR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. From The 
Edited by Prof. W. H. Hudson. pp. 
208. 40 cents. 


OuR FEATHERED FRIENDS. By Elizabeth and 
Joseph Grinnell. pp. 144. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
THE SPECTATOR SiR ROGER DE  COVERLRY Pa- 
PERS. Edited by Mary E. Litchfield. pp. 178. 
THE OpyssRry OF HomER. Book VI Edited 
by C. W. Bain. pp. 123. 45 cents. 


United Society of Christian Endeavor. Buston. 
THE SURRENDERED LIFE. By J. Wilbur Chap- 
man. pp. 80. 50 cents. 
EASTER [MMORTELLES. By Rev. C. A. Dickin- 
son, D.D. pp. 38. 50 cents 


B. H Sanborn & Co. Boston. 
For STUDENT DAYS AND BIRTHDAYS. By Edith 
A. Sawyer. pp. 390. $1.25. 


American Book Co. New York. 

INTRODUCTORY FRENCH PROBE yaad 
By Victor E. Francois. pp. 94. 25 cen 

SELECTED LETTERS OF MADAME DE iovea NE. 
Edited by L.C.8)ms. pp. 123. 40 cents. 

La CIGALE CHEZ Les Fourmis. By Legouvé and 
Labiche. Edited by T. J. Farrar. pp. 56. 25 
cents. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

RECONCILIATION BY . ° I By D. W. 
Simon, D. D. PR. 386. $3.00 

THE AMATEUR ¢ Lioreuat. By E. W. Hornung. 
pp. 


In CUBA WITH SHAFTER. By John D. Miley. pp. 
228. $1.50. 
Macmillan Co. New 
AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
pp. 366. 60 cents. 
THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS By Thor- 
stein Veblen. pp. 400. $2.00. 


C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse 
a Suvupace Second Series. pp. 459. 


DICTIONARY OF Survansrey DEGREES. By Fia- 
vel. 8. Thomas, M.D., LL.D. pp. 109. §1 00. 


Rand, Motan Co. Chicago. 
A DAUGHTER OF CvBA. By Helen M. Bowen. 
pp. 353. $1 
PAPER COVERS 


L. H. Ross & Co. Bosto 
Home ComM1InG. A song by lees Littlefield. 40 
cents. 
THERE NEVER WAS A PLACE LIKE Home. By 
Carl Sobeski. 50 cents. 
FAITHFUL JEAN. A Scotch Ballad By k. F. 
Gordon and E. H. Bailey. 40 cents. 


Missionary Herald. Bosto 
CEYLON A Key TO INDIA. By Mary and Margaret 
W. Leiteh. pp. 80. 10 cents. 


G. H. Sweetman. Bedford, Mi 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE PHILIP PINES. 
pp. 


'G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
JOHN MARMADUKE. By Samuel H. io pp. 
328. 560 cents. 


American Book Co. New York. 
Our NEw Possessions. In the series Current 
Events for School Use. pp. 32. 10 cents. 


L. B. Cake. New York. 
big , Romaaper MANUSCRIPT FOUND. pp.144 35 


gyri hts Association. Philadelphia. 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE for the year ending Dec. 15, 
1898. pp. 76. 
MAGAZINES 


February. SOUTHERN WORKMAN AND HAMPTON 
SCHOOL RECORD. 

March. Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—FORTNIGHTLY. 
—MAGAZINE OF ART.—QUIVER.—MCCLURE’s.— 
CASSELL’s LITTLE FOLKS.—CATHOLIC WORLD. 
—APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE.—HOMIL8TIC. 
—INTERNATIONAL.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—TEMPLE. 
—NEwW ENGLAND.—SAILOR’S.—ORITIC.—FRBANK 
LESLAIE’s.—FORUM.—NORTH AMERICAN.—SUN- 
DAY.— TREASURY.—PHRENOLOGICAL.—COMING 
AGE.—BooK BuYER.—BOOKMAN.—COSMOPOLI- 
TAN.—GOOD WORDS.—AMERICAN REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. 





Christian Work and Workers 


It is expected that the railway fare from 
Boston to Atlanta for the ninth International 
Sunday School Convention, April 27-30, will 
be $34. Sleeper $6 additional each way. 


Mr. James McConaughy, instructor in the 
English Bible at Mr. Moody’s schoo), Mt 
Hermon, has given a series of illustrated 
Bible lectures in Keene, N. H., before a large 
union class at the local Y. M. C. A. hall. 
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New Hampshire Female Cent 
Institution and Home Mis- 
sionary Union 
BY MRS. SARAH GEROULD BLODGETT, 
FRANKLIN 

A formidable name, but an organization 
loved by our grandmothers under the shorter 
one of the Female Cent Institution. Its be- 
ginning may best be told in the words of its 
historian in 1830, Rey. Abraham Burnham, 
D.D., of Pembroke: ‘“‘ There were discour- 
aged brethren at Rev. Dr. McFarland’s in 
Concord that day in 1804, when they consid- 
ered the needs of the New Hampshire Mis- 
sionary Society (organized three years previ- 
ously); and when Mrs. McFarland made her 
suggestion that the women throughout the 
State might lay by for this purpose one cent 
a week, the plan was hailed with delight.” 
Mrs. McFarland borrowed her idea from 
some ministers of Massachusetts who were 
dining with her uncle in Boston when she 
was present as a guest, when “‘ wine was set 
on the table and glasses filled, and heaven- 
born charity suggested that each should set 
by his glass of wine and lay down his cent for 
the benefit of the Massachusetts Missionary 
Society, recently formed.’’ 

Mrs. McFarland’s suggestion was followed 
by the drawing up of a constitution, and this 
by the organization of three societies that 
year—Concord, Hanover and Raymond—and 
the sending of $32.82 to the treasury of the 
Home Missionary Society the next year. In 
1805 ten more societies were organized, the 
method adopted being to ask “some female 
friend of Zion in every town to use her infla- 
ence to obtain subscribers, receive the money 
and forward tothe treasurer.’’ In 1815 nearly 
$1,700 were contributed. The thirteen soci- 
eties of 1805 had increased to thirty-seven in 
1829, and in 1856 to eighty—nearly one-half 
the number of Congregational churches in 
the State. In 1865 $2,000 were collected, 
which sum was not exceeded until 1891, the 
year after reorganization, when over $3,400 
were contributed, while last year $4,072 were 
sent from this organization to our various de- 
nominational societies engaged in home work. 

These later sums include interest on memo- 
rial memberships, which were the result of 
a happy thought of Mrs. Benjamin P. Stone 
in 1864, for thirty-one years the faithful treas- 
urer of the society. By the payment of $10 
at one time a member becomes a permanent 
contributor, and there is now a fund of over 
$14,000, representing the names of dear ones 
who have long ago passed on totheir heavenly 
inheritance. 

Up to 1890 the gifts amounted to $121,195, 
which have been expended mainly among the 
feeble churches of this State, under the direc- 
tion of the Home Missionary Society. In that 
year it was felt that our women should occupy 
a broader field in the country’s work, so, fol- 
lowing the example of thirty-six other States, 
the term ‘“‘Home Missionary Union’? was 
added to the original name, and in the follow- 
ing year it was newly incorporated, the old 
local Cent Soeieties by act of delegates be- 
coming auxiliaries to the newunion. Nopub- 
lic meeting of these local societies had ever 
been held, but since 1890 there have been an- 
nual meetings in connection with the State 
General Association, county associations also 
holding annual meetings during conference 
sessions. 

One-third of the membership fees since 1890 
are sent to the State Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, and the remainder is divided among the 
national Congregational societies. In 1892 


life members were admitted on the payment 
of $25, and thus far twenty-three have been 
honored by this gift. Special mention should 
be made of Mre. John T. Perry of Exeter, de- 
ceased, who was helpful in the reorganization, 
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New Hampshire Broadside 


and whose Joss is deeply felt. The faithful 
custodian of its funds today, Miss Annie A. 
McFarland, who was the only officer from 
1875 till 1890, is the granddaughter of its 
founder. ? 

In five years a century will have completed 
its round since that dinner party in Concord 
in 1804, and daring these years the Female 
Cent Institution, which is the oldest woman’s 
missionary organization in the country, has 
carried its cheer to the feeble churches among 
the hills and the struggling churches in towns 
and cities. Its gifts have been freighted with 
the faith and prayers of dear ones long since 
gone, but the results have enriched the lives 
of thousands who, in turn, will extend them 
on through our own broad land and even to 
the isles of the sea. 


Rochester’s New Pastor 
Rev. Winfield S. Randall, recently installed 
pastor of the First Church, Rochester, N. H., 
was born at Harpswell, Me., Nov. 16, 1867. 
He was educated in the public schools of his 
own town and fitted for college at Freeport 





REV. W. 8S. RANDALL 


high school. After teaching in the public 
schools of Freeport and other towns for a time 
with marked success he entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege, graduating in the class of 1892 and going 
immediately to Andover Seminary, whence he 
graduated in 1895. He has given especial at- 
tention in his study to rhetoric, history and 
the languages. 

His ministerial career has been brief but 
fruitful. During the seminary course at An- 
dover he supplied two summer vacations at 
Denmark, Me., arousing new life in the almost 
extinct church and infusing courage so that 
ever since they have had a regularly settled 
pastor. It was his intention to enter pioneer 
work under the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, but, home duties preventing, he went 
to the little missionary church at North 
Weare, N. H. 

During three and one-half years of labor 
there the church membership was doubled 
and its benevolences were placed upon a sys- 
tematic basis. An unused church of the Free 
Baptist denomination was purchased and re- 
modeled, a commodious vestry, with Sunday 
school rooms, a parlor, kitchen, etc., were 
added, and it was dedicated free of debt be- 
fore the close of the pastorate. 

Coming to Rochester at a time when, by 
virtue of the most unfortunaté of circum- 
stances, it seemed that the church was in one 
of the most critical periods of its history, Mr. 
Randall found himself face to face with a posi- 
tion requiring great tact and wisdom; but he 
has entered with earnestness upon the work, 


and, though but a brief time has elapsed since 
he began his labors, a marked change ig already 
making itself manifest. Marrtyy, 


At the Gateways of the North 


Campton, charmingly lodged at the foot of 
the mountains which shut in the Pemigewas. 
set, with lovely intervales which artists haunt 
and extol, possesses one of the old churches 
of the State, and one with a record of service 
out of proportion to its size. Organized jp 
1774, its membership was small during the 
first forty years, the community—of Connegti. 
cut settlers—being small. [t has experienced 
reverses also, one pastor early in the century 
becoming a Baptist and taking with him a 
third of the membership. At another time a 
large contingent was drawn away by a fanati- 
cal minister who was contentiously opposed 
to various established things, from slavery to 
the Christian ordinances, and there have been 
periods when preaching was only occasional, 
and it seemed doubtful if the church could sur. 
vive. On the other hand, it has enjoyed many 
faithful pastorates, some of them being also 
long. Rev. Nathanael Emmons, D. D., in 1771 
was the first minister, then Rev. Selden Chureh 
—coming from the Connecticut town which 
furnished others of the settlers in the year the 
church was organized—remained for twenty- 
two years, an excellent divine of the old 
school. Rev. Charles Shedd was pastor for 
seventeen years, and Rey. Quincy Blakely for 
twenty-five years—until 1889, a few years be 
fore his death. One minister showed his pub- 
lic spirit by paying one tenth of the cost of a 
needed bridge across the Pemigewasset. 
Powerful revivals have also repeatedly blessed 
the church. One of these not only brought in 
over a hundred persons, but led six young 
men into the ministry. Five other members 
at various times have entered the same service, 
One is Rev. 8S. Hopkins Willey, author of 
Thirty Years in California, who went to that 
State as a missionary in 1849, where he still 
resides. Other young men from the church, 
the clerk among them, gave their lives for 
their country in the Civil War. For the first 
five years Campton Church was without a 
house of worship. A score of years later the 
first meeting house became dilapidated, and, 
being public property, was sold by the town 
for $20. For about threescore years of the 
present century a second sanctuary, having 
square pews with doors, high galleries on 
three sides, a high pulpit with a large sound- 
ing board, and deacons’ seats inclosed in 
front of the pulpit, was in use. In this a box 
stove was introduced for the first time in 1823. 
In 1858 the third building, put up years before 
by a section of the church living on the west 
side of the river—one church with two societies 
and two buildings—was taken down, moved 
across the Pemigewasset and erected on its 
present site. During the incumbency of Rev. 
Robert Ford, who is now the pastor, though 
the church has suffered some from decline in 
population, the general condition has been 
good. 

Wakefield, by its beautiful lake, is in one 
respect less fortunate, the place of Rev. 
G. M. Hamilton, the late pastor, who went 
some months ago to Auburn, N. Y., not having 
been filled as yet. The church is far from 
strong, and has its discouragements in conse 
quence. Yet it has earnest workers, a!so. This 
year $500 have been expended in repairs. The 
old Town Hall, begun in 1771 and left for years 
unfinished through the demands of the Revo- 
lutionary War, a atructure that for the first 
generation was church as well as city hall, 
has been fitted up by the ladies of the parish 
for social and other uses. The church build- 
ing, erected in the early part of the century, 
witnesses by its Puritan type to former days. 
The entrance faces the congregation, to the 
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rting of late comers. Overhead are 
vee for many years a flourishing 
academy Was conducted, now for a consider- 
able period discontinued. The church was 
once “established,” its first minister, Rev. 
Asa Piper, being ordained in 1785 by a council 
called by the town and being for twenty-five 
years supported by it. Mr. Piper’s fifty years 
of stalwart service and the long sojourn of his 
successor, Rev. Nathaniel Barker, a man of 
heroic ancestry, cover most of the life of the 
church. Together they impressed the com- 
munity strongly for truth, rectitude and a 
love of learning. Among other faithful pas- 
tors were the late Rev. Lyman White and Rev. 
Quincy Blakely, well known throughout the 
State. ‘There was for a long time a circulat- 
ing library, founded by Mr. Piper in the last 
century, and there are still the fine shade trees 
planted by him along the street, and a certain 
stability of character in the sons and daugh- 
ters of the church who have gone forth into 
the world. Of these, in addition to other pro- 
fessional men, three have been ministers, and 
the son of another—a great-grandson of two of 
the nine original members of the church—is 
now president of Columbia University. Mr. 
Low’s connection with the place is evidenced 
admirably and characteristically by a flourish- 
ing free library, the building, equipment and 
partial endowment of which are his gifts. 
Gilmanton, being one of the villages which 
have suffered decline in population, the church 
and school have suffered in consequence. The 
academy, which has recently passed its cen- 
tennial anniversary, has about one-sixth of 
what was once its enrollment. For several 
years the church was supplied by students 
from Andover, but for over three years past 
Rey. L. C. Graves has been its pastor. He has 
received eighteen into the church, nine of 
them the past autumn. A considerable part 
of the pastor’s service is to the aged people, 
who are numerous, and to the outsiders, who 
appear in considerable numbers in the sum- 
mer, W. F.C. 


Dr. Leonard W. Peabody 


[n the death of this honored man, at the age 
of eighty-one years, four months, the Henni- 
ker church has lost one of its most loyal and 
devoted members, and the town one of its 
most worthy and influential citizens. Becom- 
ing a Christian in youth, he united with the 
church when sixteen years old, and for sixty- 
five years was interested and active in all its 
work. His whole life was marked by con- 
sistency and an earnest devotion toduty. In 
his professionul work and in his public and 
private life he won universal respect and 
esteem. In every office that he was called 
upon to fill he was faithful to his trust, look- 
ing upon himself, as he said to his pastor, 
while patiently waiting for the call to ‘“‘come 
up higher,” as only a servant ‘“‘ who had tried 
to fill the little niche God had for him to oc- 
cupy in the world.”” The church which he 
loved and served and the friends who knew 
him will never feel that that “niche” was 
little. For many years he was a valued mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, the New Hampshire Medical Society, the 
Center District Medical Society and the I. O. 
0.F. The influence of his true Christian Jife 
sy long abide. ‘He, being dead, yet speak- 
eth.”’ 


An Impending Danger 

Those who are interested in the economic 
questions which are increasingly engaging 
attention everywhere today are furnished 
with @ case of some special interest in this 
800d old commonwealth of New Hampshire. 
Like all the smaller States, we are in danger 
of being owned by wealth and corporations. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad Company is a 
useful corporation. It gives good service. 
The people were never so well served in the 
tailroad line as they are today. But that eor- 
poration proposes, naturally enough, to state 
itsterms of payment, which, while they have 
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been submitted to for some time by the peo- into the new building special meetings were 
ple, are now likely to be called in question. held, resulting in the conversion of about 
Practically the entire railway system of the twenty persons. Some readers have already 
State is owned by the Boston & Maine. The spelled out the missionary’s name as John R. 
value of its property is about equal tothe en- Horne, Jr., of Bartlett. He has now decided 
tire tax list of the State beside. Having such to leave this field, departing about April 1. 
extensive interests to watch and care for, it He has been here four and a half years. The 
proposes to control, and does in fact at pres- church he led in organizing had twenty-four 
ent control, the State. One of the first ques- members at first, representing five denomina- 
tions in regard to any proposed public meas- tions, and has received thirty-one new mem- 
ure is, ‘‘ What will the railroad say? ’’ bers since, all but six on confession. Much 
An almost ludicrous case in point was that attention has been given to the social life of 
of the chaplaincy of the now expiring legisla- the parish, aiming at social unity as one of 
ture. It might be supposed that the legisla- the conditions of religious unity. A public 
ture would be allowed to select whomever it reading-room has been established in the 
might see fit to invoke upon it the divine church building. Mr. Horne leaves behind 
blessing, and it is not likely that the officers him a united and loyal church with an en- 
of the company lost any large amount of sleep couraging outlook. In the achievement of 
concerning it. But there was enough inter- this result the personal factor of the pastor 
est evoked over the matter to occupy oneen- has entered largely. c. 
tire afternoon session, and it was the railroad 
candidate that won by four or five votes. The 
salary of the position, by the way, is $200. Among the Churches 
The road has felt the rising tide against its © EXxrTER.—Phillips. The new edifice is far ad- 
having more to say about matters in which it vanced towards completion, and will probably be 
is not immediately interested than is for the 'e@dy for dedication early in June. Its exterior is 
good of the State; and in the election of the asilvu au’ nabdsome, with ave Celene Ge 
of which the principal one of the auditorium is the 
secretary of state, which is in progress as I gift of the pastor, Rev. G. E. Street, in memory of a 
write, it announces that it takes no part what- niece who died several years ago. The main one in 
ever. However, it has kept the Fitchburg tne tower vestibule is the gift of the assistant pas- 
Railroad from further inroads into this State tor, Rev. A. P. Bourne. The interior leaves little to 
and has probably settled the matter for some be desired in the line of architectural beauty. The 
time to come, The Fitchburg runs across the mosaic floor of porch and tower vestibule is the gift 
of Mrs. Woodbridge Odlin. The organ, to be one of 
pom sg homcoal ee Seaton ond the finest ever built in New England, will be the gift of 
vain applicant for permission to enter the city Mrs. John J. Bell. George Wingate and his daugh- 
of Manchester, and that city has wanted it ee ee ee vee 
: : ‘ KEENE.—First. Following the usual midweek 
But the Boston and Maine has offered to build prayer meeting last week a Remi meeting acted 
the desired piece of road just to keep the other on the resignation of Rev. W. G. Poor as pastor. 
out, and the Fitchburg has again been told by [t was voted, but not unanimously, to accept the 
the legislature to stay where it is. resignation, to take effect May 1, next. Resolu- 
The whole question is likely to'be well ven- tions were adopted commendatory of the pastor’s 
tilated during the next two years. Senator faithfulness.——The fine new library building given 
Chandler’s term of office expires at the next ‘© the city by Hon. E. C. Thayer was dedicated 
biennial session of the nes col and he is th appropriate ceremony Feb. 28. 
evidently intending to conduct his campaign /®!ANON had gratifying annual reports from the 
for re-election on the platform of a State free ‘e#surer, showing a surplus above all expenses. 
f ilway domination. It is a good plat- The large debt for repairs on the edifice which has 
rom re y been a burden for a time has been entirely wiped 
form, and it is to be hoped that whatever hap- 41+ The penevolences have been largely increased 
pens to the senator his platform will be vic- }y the bimonthly missionary meetings addressed 
torious in the interest of righteousness. by representatives of the different organizations. 
E. B. Rev. E. T. Farrill is pastor. 
HENNIKER.—It is a notable fact that the church 
New Home Missions on Old Mission now numbers among its membership two ladies 
G nd who within the last three months have passed their 
100th birthday. The last one is Miss Rebecca Rams- 
A few years ago the home mission secretary dell, March 4, who has been a member since 1882. 
of a New England State visited Andover Sem- She has lived in town nearly all her life, and was a 
inary in search of a representative of ‘‘ mus- member of the first 8. 8. class, formed in 1814. 
cular .Christianity.”” A new town in the PortrsmouTH.—The annual meeting of the parish 
mountains had sprung up, rough and lawless was held March 7. The report of the treasurer 
in type. Rum‘was abundant, notwithstand- Showed the expenses the past year to be nearly 
ing the prohibitory law, and also the things *4:%°. The meeting was made notable by the 
that commonly go with rum. By common resignation of the treasurer after a service of 35 
years, during which he has raised nearly the entire 
consent a certain student was named to the jings of the parish. His resignation is greatly re- 
visitor, and eventually the young man went gretted. 
to the town to live. There he quickly com- yyy the recent death of Mrs. Hannah L. 
manded respect by his manly characteristics. Trefethen, at the age of 85, the church has sus- 
A company of young men who, mistaking his tained the loss of a long-time member and generous 
physical fiber, attempted to tire him out ina supporter. She had been remarkably vigorous un- 
long and arduous tramp through the moun- til taken with her last illness, and during its prog- 
tains were left behind, strung along the trail pe she was greatly comforted by her Christian 
in exhaustion. He identified himself with all °°P¢- 
the true interests of the town and, as justice MANCHESTER.—South MainStreet. The 8. 8. 


ec0eed committee has reorganized the home department, 
of the peace, su ed in closing the saloons established a teachers’ supply class, chosen a Sun- 


and immoral houses, suppressing drunken- day morning invitation committee to gather in visi- 
ness and creating a law-abiding and self-re- tors and strangers and adopted an admirable 
specting community. Harmonizing the con- method of assisting teachers in looking after ab- 
flicting elements in the village society, he sentees. 

succeeded in organizing a church. [t wor- wWwarwner.—The accident which happened to Miss 
shiped for atime in a building formerly used ss, J, Kimball, one of the oldest members, proved 
by other denominations, but the missionary, fatal, and after a week's illness she died. The pas- 
feeling that in that community he needed tor has recently organized a class for systematic 
other tools than simply word of mouth, set Bible study. 

himself bravely to the task of building a By the will of the late Charles Pike the First 
new charch with an institutional equipment. Cbureh of Auburn and the A. M. A. receive $400 


each.——The churches of Greenland and Ports- 
Though the town was small, he succeeded ity receive a legacy of $500 each trom the es- 


in raising about $6,000, and an admirable 14. of miss Lavinia H. Young of Portsmouth.— 
building, remarkably well provided with in- The New Hampshire Orphans’ Home receives 
stitutional features, was the result. That 1.500 or more from the estate of Eliza Cilley Dud- 
spiritual work was. not overlooked is evi- ley of Franklin,—Amherst had encouraging an- 
denced by the fact that just before moving nualreports. The benevolences were $372. 
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The View Point cf Others 


Today “Others” are represented by Rev. E. N. 
Packard, D. D., of Syracuse, N.Y. His words cover 
the written statement of many friends of this jour- 
nal. 

“I HARDLY SEE HOW ONE CAN BE AN 
INTELLIGENT MEMBER OF OUR DENOMI- 
NATION IN THIS COUNTRY WITHOUT READ- 
ING THE CONGREGATIONALIST. IT IS 
TRUE TO ITS TRADITIONAL INTEREST IN 
THE ENTIRE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF OUR 
CHURCHES, AND PRESENTS THE VARIOUS 
AND CHANGING PHASES OF THAT LIFE 
WITH GREAT THOROUGHNESS AND ABIL- 
ITry.” 

Did you notice the phrase, ‘“‘ The entire life and 
thought of the churches”? But it is appropriate. 
The social, educational, civic and evangelisti: work 
of the denomination are included. Dr. Packard 
makes a knowledge of these the basis of intelligent 
church membership. A moment’s thought justifies 
the statement. 

This View Point characterizes the presentation 
of these elements of religious life by The Congrega- 
tionalist as able and thorough. What does this 
mean to the larger usefulness of the Christian and 
the churches? Not only that their leaders can ill 
afford to omit its reading, but that the whole mem- 
bership should be familiar with its weekly con- 
tribution. 

How is it in your church? 

Yours, The Congregationailist, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOC3BTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman's HoME MISSIONARY A&8SSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, f 1-005 life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational Houre, KHoston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
ne Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. Room 704 Congre- 
ational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Coagregational House ; siete office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Do ations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to y. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fo 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St , New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and yo Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. —— Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty lemies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. &. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 612 and 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for amemenaey Werk. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre ; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary i Charles F. yman, Treasurer; 
Rev. cis J. Marsh, New England Superintendent, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of yy Congregetie: 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Derting, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, . 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 609 Congregational House, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secre Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” ly corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of Comore) 
ere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose 0: 
N 
U 





{inisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 

jational Council of the Congregational Uhurches of the 

nited States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvupP.- 
ral Associa 





ulpit cerques in Massachusetts and in other States. 
oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a.M., Bible 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Mee 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, V 


ard Haven. “Is a Congregational society and to 
ui Congregational cburches f Oe, Bend dot 


R ouse. . 
ing, comfort , reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. 8. Nickerson, 
cbaplain,  etover Ubon: Bequ H 
“7 give bequeath to the Boston ‘8 Friend 

ity the sum of §—., to be lied to the charitabie 
uses and purposes said soc! .”" Rev, Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, , 
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Life and Work 


Meetings and Events to Come 
Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Monday, 


A.M. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 

Pg of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 

, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. m. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 
(Triennial), Atlanta, Ga., April 27-30. 

INSTALLATION AT SHAWMUT CHURCH, BosTON, of 

Rev. Wm. T. McEtveen, April 11. Sermon by Dr. 

C. H. Parkhurst of New York. 


Best Methods 
COMPETITION VERSUS CO-OPERATION 

“‘T am pastor of my own church,” said a 
big-hearted Worcester clergyman the other 
day, ‘“‘and assistant pastor of every other 
church in the city, Moreover, I count all the 
other pastors, especially the Congregational 
ones, as my assistants.’’ 

Time was when considerable good natured 
rivalry existed between the churches of 
Worcester, even as in your city or ours. If 
the secular papers announced that Dr. New- 
thought would preach on a popular subject at 
Union, that Madame Sol-Fa would sing at 
Piedmont, that Signor Fingerstring would 
play the violin at Plymouth or that the Old 
South chorus would give a cantata, the 
younger and flightier church-goers would 
rush to hear the attraction, leaving their 
heavy-hearted pastors to wrestle with empty 
pews. But that condition is fast disappear- 
ing. During January a season of visitation 
was held, when the pastors of the larger 
churches preached each week to four sister 
organizations. This arrangement promotes 
mutual acquaintance and fellowship, enables 
the smaller churches to share in the benefits 
of the larger ones without leaving their own 
church home, gives the younger clergymen a 
helping hand, while the churches hear new 
voices and fresh presentations of the gospel. 
Another altruistic plan is this: The three 
South Side churches—it requires strong 
churches to start such a movement—have 
agreed that they will advertise no special 
Sunday attractions to draw the people from 
other churches. Not that they are doing less 
in musical lines than formerly—on the con- 
trary, never so much as now. For example, 
Union has engaged Professor Sleeper of Be- 
loit, and has established him as musical pas- 
tor. He is to have charge of the music at all 
services during the week as well as Sundays, 
will drill an oratorio society, train a quartet 
and choir composed of Christian singers 
drawn from the home church and altogether 
make the music a positive working force. 
The Old South is developing plans along the 
same line under the direction of Mr. Pratt, 
recently of Cleveland. But the improve- 
ments are along the line of regular rather 
than “special” effort, and each church aims 
to strengthen itself, no longer at the expense 
of others, but with a view to helping the 
Christian life of the whole community. And 
of all “forward movements” this transform- 
ing of the spirit of competition into one of co- 
operation seems to us best worth trying, be- 
cause it sets not only forward, but outward 
and upward, and “‘lends a hand.” 


ONE AT A TIME 

The Union Church of Ludlow, Mass., has 
been substantially strengthened by the ac- 
cession, March 5, of fifty-six new members, 
fifty-two of whom are adults and twenty-seven 
are men. Thirty-nine came on confession. 
This large ingathering is the result of the 
hand-picking process. Not an extra meeting 
has been held, but it has required hundreds 
of personal interviews to bring these people 
to acceptance of the truth and to public con- 
fession. Instead of taking time to prepare 
and deliver evangelistic sermons, the pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Thomas, has sought in season and 
out of season to win men one by one to Christ. 
Many others he confidently expects will take 
a manly stand for Christ in the near future, 
and a large number of children are studying 
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of the Churches 


the Free Church catechism, to whom he gives 
half-hour talk every Sanday afternoon, 4, 
might be expected, the church has just 
its fiscal parish year with all bills paid anda 
substantial surplus in the hands of the treas. 
urer. 

(Contributions for this department shouig 
be marked “ Best Methods.’’) 


THE DETROIT PULPITS 
About nine months ago a kind of ministerig) 
stampede started in this city affecting many 
denominations, but chiefly the Congregational, 
CANDIDATES 


Brewster’s became pastorless in June by 
the departure of Rev. McH. Wallace, the 
much beloved and only pastor the church hag 
had. During the summer and fall candidate 
after candidate came and went, and as a gop. 
sequence it became harder and harder to find 
the man all wanted. Towards the end of the 
year Rev. E. C. Oakley undertook to supply 
the pulpit as stated supply till a pastor could 
be found. At last the one looked for long and 
anxiously has been found in northern Ver. 
mont. Rev. T. D. Bacon of Essex Junction 
has received a unanimous call and has just 
signified his acceptance to begin work April 9 
Mr. Bacon has a worthy Congregational an. 
cestry. 

NO CANDIDATES 

Boulevard, after losing its young pastor, 
Rey. Stanley Bloomfield, who left to complete 
his studies at Yale last fall, cast about fora 
new pastor, but with little success, until now 
when Rev. W. J. Jacobs of Penfield, 0., has 
been called and has accepted, to begin work 
soon.—Fort Street was left vacant by the 
compulsory return of Rev. John Pogson to 
England. Happily this church found a suc- 
cessor, and without candidating, in Rey. J. 
F. Berry, one of the professors in Oberlin 
College, under whose ministry the work goes 
on pleasantly and steadily.—— People’s has 
been somewhat under a cloud and burden of 
late. Rev. H. S. McCowan resigned recently 
to go into the lecture field. The church 
wisely refused to hear a list of candidates, 
and quickly settled upon Rev. James MeAl- 
lister of Alpena, who takes up the work at 
once. With the right man and proper work- 
ing this is perhaps the most promising field in 
Detroit. 

OTHER DISTURBANCES 

At Mt. Hope, about a month ago, the pas- 
tor, Rev. James Hyslop, felt it his duty to re- 
sign, but the people thinking otherwise, a 
strong effort has been made to retain him, and 
he has finally decided to withdraw his res 
ignation.—German chureh has received the 
pastor’s resignation, but he is still at work 
and may continue for a time.—This will 
again find Detroit Congregational churches 
all well officered and a solid phalanx in this 
large and growing city of the straits. This 
completed pastoral equipment is fortunate, in 
view of the great responsibility which rests 
upon the churches of Detroit in entertaining 
the national convention of Christian Endeav- 
orers next summer. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

A Massachusetts pastor adopts a primitive 
mode of evangelization than which no better 
has been found. (See last article under “ Best 
Methods.’’) 

Modest attitude of a Denver pastor. 

Sanday closing enforced in St. Louis. 

A well-earned prohibition victory in a sub- 
urb of Lowell, Mass. 

Chinese sociability in two Massachusetts 
cities. 

Good results in a courageous church of New 
York State. 

Ont station work carried on by the youné 
people of a Denver church. 
* ‘The “forward movement” for missions 's 
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SEASONS OF REFRESHING 
goutb Church, COLUMBUS, O, has jyst closed a 
weeks’ revival service. The pastor, Rey. J. W. 
Barnett, was assi sted by several pastors of the city. 
As aresult 10 persons were received on confession, 
making 28 in all during the present pastorate of 
Jess than two years. The church suffers a severe 
Joss in the death of Mr. C. F. Zollinger, its 8. 8. 
superintendent.— Evangelist Van Auken has as- 
sisted Rev. Arthur Miles of the ELMwoopD, ILL., 
eburch, in a 10 days’ series of meetings, which re- 
sulted in strengthening the church and in bringing 
in some valuable add tions. ——In Maine, at STAND- 
isH and SFBAGO LAKE, & series of 20 meetings, 
held with the assi tance of Rev. C. L. Parker, has 
resulted in an increased interest, and some have 
been led to accept Christ. Also at NEW SWEDEN 
there has been a helpful revival following united 
meetings of the Congregational and Baptist 
eburches. About 40 have expressed a hope.—— 
The church in Victor, Mich., has enjoyed an 
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of the church he gave an address upon The History 
and Uses of Lent. 

At First Church, CHELSEA, Mass., beginning 
next Sunday, extra services for the church will be 
led by the pastor, Dr. Houghton, for two weeks, 
nearly every evening of the week, and for young 
people on three afternoons of each week.——At 
Central Chureh, BANGOR, ME., the pastor, Rev. J. 
8. Penman, will be assisted by Rev. Stanley White 
of Orange, N. J.. in a series of + pecial addresses for 
a week. - 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andever ° 


The two lectures of the Southworth course on Con- 
gregationalism by Dr. Williston Walker, next week, 
occur Thursday and Friday.—President Harris 
has been giving at morning prayers a series of talks 
on Men Whom Jesus Approved. March 9 Dr. Harris 
led the vesper service at Appleton Chapel, Harvard. 
—At the church history seminar at Dr. Smyth’s 
M. W. Stackpole has lately read a paper on The 
Relation of Monasticism to Missions.——J. N. Has- 
kell has read a paper before the class in New Testa- 
ment theology on Paul’s Idea of Sin.——Mr. MacNair 








awakeniny, and a number of the young peop 
have come into closer relation with the church.-— 
At WitminoToN, N. C., Christ Church bas just 
closed a great revival in which about 175 were 
hopefully converted. Already 25 have been re- 
ce ved to the chureb, and others are to follow. 
Evangelist James Whorten led the meetings. Two 
other English friends, Rev. Messrs. R. C. Morgan 
and Winte! of London, also helped. Rev. F.G. Rag. 
land is pastor. 

In Iowa meetings continued for three weeks at 
CIACINNATI, the pastor being assisted by Evangel- 
ist Coad. As are sult the church has had 14 acces- 
sions, all but two on confession._—Since the week 
of prayer the church in ELDON has. been holding 
special m eting-, conducted by Rev. J. W. Kelly of 
Fontanelle.——At EXIkA meetings were held from 
Jan, 8-26. conducted by Evangelist Hartsough. 
As a resuli, 49 members have been added, 41 on 
contession..— Cwenty-one were added to the 
Berwick church as the result of special meetings 
heldin Jauuary. Of these 17 came on confession. 

lu Nebraska, special meetiigs at WESTCOTT 
promised large results. The new church building 
furnishes a rally ng poiut for the neighborhood and 
is filled every night with interested bearers. The 
pastor, Rey. C. E. Howard, lately closed a series of 
meetings at SARGENT, bis other charge. A house 
of worship is greatly needéd here, the hail formerly 
u~d having lately burned down. The pastor lost 
pait of bis library in the fire —-BLOOMFIELD 
united with the Methodists for services under Miss 
Ma: Phillips. Fourteen are pledged to unite with 
thi church, Rev, Charles Anderson, pastor.——The 
p.sstor at HOLDREGE, Rev. F. F. Lewis, bas started 
two neighborhood prayer meetings to conserve and 
widen the interest awakened by revival meetiogs 
pic viously heid ——At Loomis Rev. C. W. Paeston 
of Curtis is assisting Rev. G. N. Keniston in evan- 
gtlistic services with promise of good results. 

Jo Minnesota Rey. A. G. Young has been aiding 
Rev. M. J. Totten at FELTON in two weeks of suc- 
cessful meetings.—-At WALKER special services 
resulted in accessions—LINWouD, Kan., re- 
ceived 21 members in February, 12 on confession. 
This accession followed revival meetings in which 
Rev. W. M. Elledge assisted the pastor.—La- 
FAYETTE. Col, received seven members on con- 
fession at the March communion, the first fruits 
from a series of meetings in which the pastor was 
assisted by Evangelist R. L. Layfield and wife. A 
large number of children came forward in the 
meetings, but some of them did so because others 
did. The parents thought best for most of them to 
wait over one communion before joining the church. 
Rev. G. L. Shull is pastor.—Union meetings of 
great interest and power have been held at GuTH- 
RIE, Okl., led by Rev. Mr. Culpepper of Fort 
Worth, Tex. Special meetings have also been car- 
ried on by the pastors at HARMONY and ViTTuUM. 
—At CoopERSTOWN, N.D., 15 members have 
united as fruits of the late revival.—OnrIsKA has 
been greatly strengthened by the addition of sev- 
eral members as a result of recent revival meetings, 
in which Rev. G. 8. Bascom has been helped by 
Rev. C. 8. Billings. 


THE LENTEN SE4SON 

Pilgrim Chureh, NEw YORK, observes the special 
season by a course of Sunday morning sermons on 
The Glory of Christ, a series of Wednesday even- 
ing lectures on The Life of Christ, and Tuesday 
morning readings on The Religious Teaching of 
the Great Poets—all by the pastor, Dr. 8. H. Virgin. 
—In GLoveRsvIiux, N. Y., the pastor, Dr. W. 
E. Park, is preaching a series of Lenten sermons 
0 Sunday evenings. At a recent prayer meeting 


has had a paper in the course in St. Matthew on 
Tatian’s Diatessaron or Interwoven Gospel.— 
Some of the seminary exercises were omitted on 
Mondsy afternoon, that the students might hear 
[an Maclaren in Boston on The Piace of the Minis- 
ter in Scottish Life. 

Hartford 


At the meeting of the Conference Club last Tues- 
day Professor Perry gave a talk on The Minister 
and His Lidrary. One evening last week he enter- 
tained a few of the Seniors at his home.—— Profee- 
sor Walker has given to each member of his class in 
the history of Congregationalism a copy of his fa- 
ther’s book entitled Some Aspects of the Religious 
Life of New Englard.——Because of ilimess Profes- 
sor Wilson of Princeton was unable to give his 
Carew lecture on Democracy. The lecture will be 
given April 5. 

Yale 

At the weekly social, March 11, Rev. M. Yama- 
guchi delivered an illustrated lecture on Home Life 
in Japan ——Among the university lectures of the 
week was Professor Weir’s on Rome and Michael 
Angelo; Professor Brewer’s on Europe Revisi ed; 
on Arctic Travel by Lieut. D. H. Jarvis of the 
United Stites army; and The End of Education: 
Mental Development, Knowledge or Social Adapta- 
tion? by Prof. B. A. Hinsdale of the University of 
Michigan.— At the Philosophical Club Professor 
Blackman lectured on The Psychological versus the 
Biological Interpretation of Society.——Another 
trip to New York city, similar to those of the last 
two years, is under consideration for the Senior 
Class in Christian ethics and sociology.— The su »- 
ject of the Leonard Bacon Club debate was: That 
Senators Should be Elected by Direct Popular Vote. 


vs Oberlin 


The board of trustees met March 8.—Dr. D. F. 
Bradley of Grand Rapids gives the [bursday lec- 
ture this week.——Messrs. De Berry and Dawson 
were the preachers this month.—Mr. Wilson has 
been obliged to discontinue his work on account 
of ill health. 


CLUBS 


Or.—The New Haven Club was entertained by 
the Howard Avenue Church March13. The speaker 
was Mr. R. C. Ogden, the partner of Hon. Jobn 
Wanamaker on Some Shop Talk by a Shopkeeper. 
Dr. J. L. Mitchell of the Grand Avenue Church is 
president. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 373.) 


JAMAICA PLAIN.—Boylston is about to wrestle 
with the Sunday evening problem in good old gospel 
fashion. Beginning Sunday evening March 19, the 
preaching service will be omitted temporarily, and 
the Y. P. S.C. E, will unite with the church in a 
praise service in the chapel at 7.30 Pp. M., this to be 
the weekly C. E. meeting as well as the Sunday 
evening church service. Special topics will lead up 
to the point of getting definite decisions for Christ. 
Leaders will be chosen from the whole church, and 
the paster, Rev. Ellis Men jell, will take the last 10 
minutes of the meeting. 


Massachusetts 
WEsT SOMERVILLE.—For the present, while the 
pastor, Rev. Peter MacQueen, is making an ex- 
tended stay in the Philippines, the pulpit is being 
acceptably supplied by Rev. R. C. Bryant, recently 
of Binghamton, N. Y. The congregations are large. 
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FRANKLIN.—The Suffolk Branch of the Woman’s 
Board held its 20th meeting March 7. There were 
reported 65 senior auxiliaries with 3,200 member- 
ship, and 22 young ladies’ societies, The receipts 
last year were about $16,500, which is $625 more 
than last year. Mrs. E.G. Tewksbury of Tung-cho, 
North China, gave an address on Chinese mites. 
Reports of departmental work were interesting. 
Miss M. E. Sheldon of Turkey also spoke. Mrs 
Frank Wood of Boston was elected president. 


FALL RIVER.—Central. The Chinese 8. 8. class 
has just had its annual gathering. There were 26 
Chinamen present, including their missionary from 
Boston. All teachers, present and past, the ofi- 
cers of the church and other friends were invited. 
Scripture recitations were given by all the mem- 
bers of the class. One gave the Apostles’ Creed. 
They have aC E. Society of theirown. Their con- 
tributions for missions this year amount to $30. 
Rev. E. A. Buck addressed them, giving an account 
of the formation of the class and referring espe- 
cially to the faet that Rev. Dr. Blodget of China 
had an i but ial influence in the 
work, Rev. P. W. Lyman ard Deacon Charles J 
Holmes gave addresses. 





DRACUT.—Owing to the recent no license vote in 
Lowell special interest was felt in the vote of this 
suburban town on Monday last. A year ago the 
town went for license. This year a determined 
effort was made by the churches to reverse the 
action. Rallies were held in all the churches and 
in the village hall. On Sunday three separate meet- 
ings were held with addresses by Rev. Messrs. 
Bartlett and Johnson of Lowell and Richardson of 
Dracut. Rallies addressed by Rev. Messrs. War- 
field and Kenngott of Lowell were held during the 
week. As a result the town voted “no” by a ma- 
jority of 106 in one of the largest votes ever cast in 
the place. The town meeting was held in the Cen- 
tral meeting house as for more than a century has 
been the custom. 


LOWELL.— Kirk Street maintains a Chinese mis- 
sion school with over 20 pupils. A complimentary 
entertainment to the pupils and teachers was re- 
cently given by the church. -——AHigh Street is be- 
reaved in the death of Deacon H. H. Barnes, who had 
filled his cffice for 37 years, a man greatly respected 
in the city. This was the first death among the 
male members of the church for five years, during 
which 17 female members have died, of whom but 
one was under 50 years of age. 


WORCESTER.—Old South The Ladies’ Society 
last we-k made the final payment of the $10,000 
pledged when the edifice was built 10 years ago —— 
Hope. Both the Y. P. 8. C. E. Senior and Junior 
Societies have won local union banners for being 
the best working societies._—The last meeting of 
the Ministerial League was devoted to a discussion 
of the so-called Morgan-Hunt bill, requiring more 
specific temperance teaching in the schools. Dr. 
Fitts of Harvard University spoke against the bill 
and Dr. Plumb spoke vigorously in its favor.—— 
Y. M.C. A. The Sunday afternoon meetings have 
been limited to men only. A. L., Hastings ad- 
dressed a large and appreciative audience last 
Sunday. The address was sbarp and timely, fol- 
lowing a recent address in the city by Robert 
Ingersoll. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Hope The Business Men’s Bible 
Class, the pastor, Rev. S. H. Woodrow, being the 
successful teacher, was entertained recently at the 
home of one of its members.—- First. There is 
much interest in the Bible school missionary, Rev. 
C. B. Ussher, M. D., ot Turkey, one of the largest 8. 8. 
classes recently having had a food sale to contribute 
its pledge of $50. The Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society is holding an interesting series of meet- 
jngs this year with papers giving the history of mis- 
sions from the first century. The Juniors are also 
making efforts to raise money for missionary work. 
— Emmanuel. An annual directory ofthe church 
and Bible school has just been issued with the list 
of members and illustrations of the church and pas- 
tors.—St. John’s. To the regret of his people, 
Rev. F. W. Sims has gone to a larger field in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Resolutions were adopted by the coun- 
cil testifying to his good work of a year and a half 
in this city. 


ApAms.—The Men’s Sunday Evening Club, which 
has now reached a membership of 216, held its first 
annual banquet March 2. About 200 men were 
present and, in addition to the special music and 
other responses, toasts were responded to by Hon. 
W. H. Haile of Springfield and Rev. I. C. Smart of 
Pittsfield. 


PitTsFIELD —Memorial. The pastor, Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins, has just conducted a memorial serv- 
ice for the late 8. N. Russell, who was instrumental 
in the organization of the church. 
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WESTFIELD.—Second. Rev. J. H. Lockwood has 
just preached the third of a series of sermons on 
the pioneer, minister of this town, Rev. Edward 
Taylor, at a union service of the First and Second 
Churches. 

GREENFIELD.—Second. An interesting and in- 
structive course of Sunday evening lectures is be- 
ing given under the auspices of the Men’s Fellow- 
ship Club. Dr. Wallace Nutting, D. D., of Provi- 
dence and Professor Tyler of Amherst are two of 
the speakers. 

Maine 

WoopForp’s past year has revealed prosperity 
in all departments. The present membership is 
324, of whom 221 resPonded to the roll-call. All 
liabilities have been met and $500 paid on the debt. 
The Sunday school numbers over 400. A student 
at Talladega is supported by the C. E. Society. 
The Ladies’ Circle raised about $300 and prepared 
six barrels for mission fields. The Woman’s Mis. 
sionary Society divided $146 between foreign and 
home work. Recently a Young Men’s Club was 
organized. 

IsLAND FALLs.—The recent annual meeting 
included a roll-call with 94 responses out of a total 
membership of 117, eight of whom joined the past 
year. Letters were read from ex-pastors. A col- 
lection was taken for the Maine Missionary Soci- 
ety. Supper and a pleasant social] time were en- 
joyed. 

Hovu.ton.—Rev. H. L. McCann retires from this 
pastorate to accept that in Gray. He has filled 
this place acceptably the past five years. The 
church was thronged at his farewell preaching 
service. A delightful farewell reception was ten- 
dered him and his wife. 

ELLSWORTH FALLS.—Rey. E. L. Hunt, who has 
ministered here for three years, last Sunday ten- 
dered his resignation. Mr. Hunt has built up a 
large congregation and been largely instrumental 
in erecting a suitable church. 

SouTH FREEPORT.—Rev. G. H. Woodward has 
begun his labor here, coming from Princeton, where 
he was pastor two years and was largely the means 
of establishing a library and reading-room. 


HOLDEN.—Leave of absence for much needed 
rest has been granted the pastor, Rev. H. A. Free- 
man, who intends to visit friends in other parts of 
the State. 

New Hampshire 
For news items see Broadside, page 388. 
Vermont 


HARTFORD.—A memorial service was held March 
5 for Deacon Leonard Hazen and his wife, who 
died within a few hours of each other, after having 
lived together for nearly threescore years. The 
church feels its loss keenly. At recent Sunday 
evening services The Press and The Saloon have 
proved interesting topics. An orchestra and male 
quartet have furnished the music. The pastor, 
Rey. A. J. Lord, and wife are away on a short va- 
cation. 

WATERBURY.—At the annual meeting of the 
society last week all bills were reported paid. Dur- 
ing the year the ordinary expenses of the church 
have been met, and nearly $850 additional raised 
to complete the parsonage and pay off a debt upon 
it. The benevolences have been considerably larger 
than the previous years. Rev. G. E. Ladd is the 
pastor. 

Rhode Island 

WoonsocKET.— Globe voted last week to approve 
the plans offered by Mrs. Harriet R. Ballou, who 
has proposed to presert the church with a free gift 
of a completed church building. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.— Fourth is holding special meetings 
during this montb. A musical innovation is the 
playing of the organ for 20 minutes preceding the 
evening services. Last week Friday a piano lec- 
ture recital was given.— Asylum Hill. The treas- 
urer reported at the annual meeting of the society 
that the year’s receipts amounted to $11,575 and 
that all indebtedness had been paid during the 
year.— Glenwood. The ladies have completed the 
pulpit set, which they gave on the completion of 
the new edifice by the addition of a book table.—— 
Taicott Street loses its oldest member in the death 
of Mrs. Hettie Primus (colored) at the age of 82. 
She was one of the original members of the church 
when it was organized in 1838. 

NORWALK.—First heard with regret the resigna- 
tion of its pastor, Rev. Dr. T. K. Noble, March 5, to 
take effect in September on the completion of 10 
years’ service. For some months Dr. Noble has 
been troubled with insomnia, and ill-health compels 
him to take this step, which comes as a great sur- 
prise. His service here has been much blessed, the 
membership has been increased, interest aroused 
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in the various phases of the church work and the 
debt removed. Mrs. Noble has also been a potent 
factor in the community. Dr. Noble served in the 
Civil War, was pastor at Cleveland, O., for 14 years 
pastor of Plymouth Church, San Francisco, and after 
traveling abroad supplied the Easton Presbyterian 
church in Washington just previous to his coming 
to Norwalk. 

HuNTINGTON.—The 175th anniversary was well 
attended in spite of the storm. The addresses 
were by Rev. 8S. 8. Martyn of East Derby, Miss F. 
I. Wheeler of New Haven, Joseph Tomlinson of 
Shelton and Rev. L. M. Keneston ef Shelton. A 
large number of letters and greetings from absent 
and ex-members were read. The historical address 
was given by the pastor, Rev. A. J. Park, and cov- 
ered the entire history of the parish and, to a large 
extent, of the town also. The parish was settled in 
1640, and at the beginning a drum was used Sunday 
mornings to assemble the worshipers. 

New HAVEN.— Westville. March 5 the church re- 
ceived nine members on confession and three by 
letter. A Union Anti-Saloon Club has been organ- 
ized.—— United. The Men’s Club service, March 12, 
was addressed by Mr. J. B. Reynolds of New York 
on The Christian Citizen’s Responsibility in Munici- 
pal Affairs.—Rev. A. F. Beard, D. D., occupied the 
pulpit on the occasion of the church’s annual collec- 
tion for the A. M. A.——Center. The meeting of the 
city branch of the Woman’s Board was addressed 
in the chapel, March 14, by Mrs. Price of Micro- 
nesia. 

WETHERSFIELD.—The local post G. A. R. heard 
the farewell address of the retiring pastor, Rev. W. 
M. Baker, March 5. His friends tendered him a 
farewell reception in the chapel, with music, ad- 
dresses and refreshments and the presentation to 
him and his wife of $100 in gold and a silver serv- 
ice. He has accepted a call to Woodstock, Ont. 

East HAMpPpTON.—The history of the church is 
ready for the press and will be issued shortly. It 
will contain an account of the 150th anniversary 
celebration last fall, also copies of all the original 
documents relating to the early history of the soci- 
ety, with a record of vital statistics and a complete 
list of members from the organization. 

MIDDLETOWN.— First. The completion of 30 
years as pastor by Rev. Dr. A. W. Hazen was cel- 
ebrated by the members of church and congrega- 
tion last Friday night with a surprise reception. 
A fuller, illustrated account of the occasion wil] be 
given next week. 

JEWETT CITY loses its oldest member in the 
death of James Johnson at the age of 87. He 
united with the church 71 years ago. Besides be- 
ing a participant in the exercises of all meetings, 
be has practiced systematic benevolence all his 
life, laying aside each day a sum towards extend- 
ing the gospel. 

BRIDGEPORT.—First was the first church to be 
visited by the agent of the A. B. C. F. M. in the in- 
terests of the forward movement, and enthusiasti- 
eally raised money enough to support a missionary 
for a year in the foreign field. Rev. John De Peu is 
pastor. 

COLEBROOK’Ss house has been thoroughly reno- 
vated, the choir platform remodeled, new curtains 
put in and new carpets laid. The wife of the pas- 
tor, Rev. B. A. Dean, was stricken with paralysis 
Feb. 23 and died four days later. 

SouTH GLASTONBURY had benevolences last 
year of $200, and, notwithstanding unusual ex- 
penses in the way of repairs, rebuilding horse sheds, 
etc , will enter the new year free from debt. The 
treasurer, re-elected, has served 30 years. 

COLLINSVILLE had a total of removals last year 
of 18, eight being by death. The present member- 
ship is 380. The church carries forward a balance 
of $368. The total benevolences are nearly $1,000. 

BERLIN.—Since Rev. H. P. Schauffler became 
pastor electric lights have been introduced and a cal- 
endar issued each Sunday. Deacon Raymond re- 
cently presented the church with a set of silver 
collection plates. The Keswick movement is re- 
ceiving attention at a series of midweek services. 

Mrs. Emerson, wife of Rev. T. A. Emerson of 
Clinton, is able to be out after a long illness result- 
ing from an injury received in falling from her tri- 
cycle last fall——Guilford, First, entertained the 
other Protestant churches of the town, Feb. 26, in 
a memorial service to the late Bishop Williams, 
with an address by Rev. W. G. Andrews of Christ 
Church. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
{For New York city news see page 375.) 

BLACK CREEK was greatly bereaved last year, 
March 6, by thé destruction of its edifice by fire. 
It seemed at first that it would be impossible to re- 


. 
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build, but the people rallied with great unanimity 
and the new edifice, of unusual attractiveness 
convenience, was dedicated on the 9th. 

were services afternoon and evening; at the 4 
session addresses were made by Rey. N. EF, Puller 
of Corning, a son of this church, and Rey, Messrs, 
Pyle of Olean and Dark of Friendship. The dedi- 
catory sermon was given in the evening by Seo. 
Ethan Curtis, and the slight indebtedness nearly al! 
canceled. The cost is about@3,000, but nearly baiy 
of this amount ‘has been in donated labor and mate. 
rial, the pastor, Rev. C. T. Cooley, having 

with his own hands nearly 100 days on the building. 
In this case it was true that “the people had g 
mind to give and a mind to work,” and the result js 
most gratifying to behold. 

BUFFALO.—Pilgrim.* The opening ministry of 
Rev. A. L. Grein is full of encouragement. There 
has been a large increase in attendance at all gery. 
ices, and additions at every communion.—Ryap. 
gelist Lemuel Jones is holding services at Chured of 
the Strangers, assisted by the city pastors. This js 
a new field of labor which has much promise,— 
Rey. T. A. Moffat of Chicago, who is to assume the 
pastorate of People’s Church on April 1, has sent 
unique acceptance of the unsought call of this 
church. It was wholly Scriptural.—— Plymouth 
Mission. Evangelist Chafer and wife are assisting 
Rev. J. L. Franklin in special services for two 
weeks. 

SAUGERTIES.— First has just completed a system 
of electric lights for its auditorium and chapel, 
Over 90 persons have been received to the chureh 
during the six years’ pastorate of Rev. W. F. Stowe. 

BROOKLYN.—New England. Rev. W. T. Me- 
Elveen preached his farewell sermon last Sunday 
night, preparatory to leaving for his Boston pas- 
torate. 

GREENE.—First has received a check for $700 
from friends in Chicago, to be applied toward the 
building of a chapel and parsonage. 


New Jersey 


NEWARK.—Belleville Avenue has just paid in full 
the mortgage of $16,000 with which for 15 years it 
has been burdened. On Feb. 3, 1898, at the annual 
meeting of the society, it was voted to avail itself 
of the offer of a loan of $10,000, without interest, 
made by the Church Building Society, conditioned 
upon all other indebtedness being paid off. Atthat 
time the church was owing, beside the mortgage, a 
floating debt of about $2,200 and to accept this 
loan meant raising $9,000 within the year, beside 
the current expenses. With strong faith and cour- 
age the work was undertaken. With very little 
help from outside it has raised over $6,600, and 
with the consent of the Building Society borrowed 
on a note $2,500, and so canceled the mortgage and 
paid the floating debt, thus reducing its interest 
bearing indebtedness from upwards of $18,000 to 
$2,500, which it intends to wipe out this year. Be- 
side raising this $6,600, it has met its current ex- 
penses of over $4,000, and contributed over $600 to 
benevolences. Much of this success is «ue to the 
wise and enthusiastic leadership of its pastor, Rev. 
W. A. Rice. 

THE SOUTH 
Maryland 


FROSTBURG.—This church is composed of coal 
miners and their families. Contributions to church 
boards and other benevolence for five years, ending 
March 1, have been $238. The pastor, Rey. G. W. 
Moore, is asked unanimously to remain for the sixth 
year. 

THE INTERIOR 
Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 376 

Princeton proposes to build a new meeting house. 

OAK PARK.—Second heard L. D. Wishard of the 
forward movement March 5, and thereupon pledged 
over $800 annually for the support of a foreign 
missionary, who will be known as the “ missionary 
pastor” of the church. The church also, March 8, 
instructed the trustees to let the contracts for & 
$35,000 church. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower. The W. H. M. U. 
at its meeting was addressed by the assistant State 
geologist, Dr. G. J. Ashley, who is conversant with 
the coal mines and operatives. A collection of $20 
was received.— People’s. The Y. P.8.C. E. gave® 
reception to their new pastor, Rev. H. B. Long, 
March 1. The congregation has decided to become 
self-supporting, commencing with this new pastor- 
ate, March 56. A large farewell reception was given 
Mr. Long Feb. 27, on his departure from Marion, 
and much regret was expressed at his departure. 
During his pastorate the congregations, especially 
Sunday evenings, have taxed the capacity of the 
Opera House, where services were held.— Bright- 
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wood 18 under the careful leadership of 
rev. E. W. Murray. At the annual meeting it was 

that the receipts had been $785, a slice had 
peen taken from the building indebtedness, 18 had 
peen added, making & membership of 88. The Sun- 
day school numbers 111,——Covenant will dedicate 
its new chapel April 16.——Fellowship. A recep- 
tion jointly by the church and Tarlton W.C. T. U. 
was given Rev. F. M. Whitlock, March 2. 

DuNKIRK.—The completed house of worship, one 
of the most beautiful in the smaller cities of Indiana, 
was thrown open with @ house-warming March 2, 
and public services March 5, The various rooms 
number seven beside the halis and auditorium. Art 
glass windows are in part memorial in character. 
The cost was $11,000, of which $1,200 to finish up 
was raised this winter. The church is a model of 
taste and beauty and modern equipment, with its 
reading-room, kitchen and dining-room, ladies’ par- 
lor, study and prayer meeting room. Superintend- 
ent Curtis preached morning and evening, March 
5. The pastor is Rev. A. O. Penniman. 

TERRE HAuTB.—Second. Rev. J. W. Sutherland 
has returned from his evangelistic campaign in 
Brightwood, Indianapolis. The meetings were suc- 
cessful, notwithstanding. the cold weather. Messrs. 
Murray and Sutherland held daily noon meetings in 
the shops of the Big Four R. R., and-mét with an 
eager response from the men. 

ANDERSON.—There is a deepened spirituality, 
more unity, better organization and more workers. 
An improved systematic financial plan is working 
well and the church reduces its application for aid 
by $100. The membership is 75, of which 11 were 
added during the year. The 8. 8. roll includes 114. 
Rev. Walter Street is pastor. 

The State Missionary Committee met March 7, 
and wrestled with the problem of a 20 per cent. re- 


duction in missionary grants, with many open doors 
from which they were compelled toturn away. One 
new field, Covenant Church, Indianapolis, was 
squeezed into the list, two churches, People’s, In- 


dianapolis and East Chicago, voted without pres- 
sure for entire self-support. Rev. F. E. Knopf of 
Michigan City, Rev. J. 8. Ainslie of Fort Wayne and 
Rey. C. H. Percival of Terre Haute shared in the 
discussions and measures adopted. Dr.N.A. Hyde 
gave the committee and some guests a course din- 
ner and Otherwise evinced great hospitality. 


Michigan 
For Detroit news see page 390.) 

KALAMAZ00.—Mr. D. B. Merrill, a former trus- 
tee, has just died, leaving about $75,000 to reli- 
gious work. The Home Missionary Society, Olivet 
College, the Y. W. C. A. and other objects are re- 
membered. Mr. 8. A. Gibson has also recently 
passed away, leaving several thousand dollars to 
religious institutions, among them the A. B. C. 
F.M, 0. H.M.S., A.M. A. and Y.M.C. A. Feb. 
= the church made an offering for foreign missions 
of $361. 


ROCHESTKR.—The pastor, Rev. E. G. Palmer, 
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with the result that three times as much as ever 
before was contributed, although a stormy Sunday 
made a small eongregation. 

Rreon.—The Ladies’ Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies have planned a rally of the neighbor- 
ing societies in order to inspire enthusiasm te aid 
in raising the needed $80,000 for the W. B. M. I. 

MILWAUKEE.—Plymouth’s annual reports show 
that the church was never more prosperous spiritu- 
ally and financially. Rev. Judson Titsworth has 
personally raised $9,000 of a $19,000 debt. 

PRENTICE is at an important railroad junction, 
surrounded by many smaller fields that need devel- 
opment. Rev. A. A. Martin, the new pastor, began 
work March 1. 


The North Wisconsin H. M. 8. held its annual 
meeting in Ashland. The dissolution of the society 
when the State society is able to assume the entire 
support was considered. A full meeting of the 
State Board was called at Milwaukee for March 3 to 
decide when to take the step for entire self-support, 
as directed by the annual meeting last September. 


THE WEST 
. Missouri 

St. Lours.—Local Congregationalism was re-en- 
forced by large aecessions at the March commun- 
ion. Fountain Park and Hope, under their new 
leaders, took in 26 and 21, respectively; Hyde 
Park received eight; and Pilgrim and Webster 
Groves five each. Among these were many heads 
of families. Hyde Park reports the largest number 
of communicants present in all the history of the 
church.——Central called a council March 2 to dis- 
miss its pastor, Dr. C. 8. Sargent, who finishes his 
work April 1. This body put on record its appre- 
ciation of his good work along all denominational 
lines.—~— Hope gave its pastor a surprise last week, 
leaving a token of remembrance with his wife.—— 
Rev. T. T. Holway read a paper at the last Minis- 
ters’ Meeting on Mr. Capen’s plan of increasing 
benevolent gifts. At the same meeting a strong 
resolution wag passed indorsing Chief Campbell’s 
action in closing the saloons on Sunday. About 50 
saloon keepers were arrested for violating the or- 
dinance, and the chief seems to be in earnest in the 
matter. Sunday closing is a novel thing for St. 
Louis.—— Plymouth entertained a fellowship meet- 
ing the afternoon and evening of March 7. The 
subjects for discussion were Personal Responsibil- 
ity and The Up-to-Date Church. The collation in 
the church parlors was a happy feature, with Dr. 
Burnham as toastmaster. The pastor is Rev. J. 8. 
Carr.— First is preparing to entertain the district 
association April 13.—The City Missionary Soci- 
ety has just completed its schedule of appropria- 
tions for 1899 and, for the first time in years, has a 
good balance to apply on the debt. 

SPRINGFIELD has four Congregational churches, 
two English-speaking, one German and one Swed- 
ish, the two latter having had thus far little to do 
with the two former. To promote closer relations 
between them a fellowship meeting was held under 
the pi of the Springfield Congregational Club, 





has commenced his fourth year with much - 
agement. The annual donation netted $80. Mr. 
Palmer has been largely instrumental in securing 
for the town a new, extensive beet-sugar factory, 
and all are grateful. 

CHEBOYGAN is mourning the death of Deacon A. 
P. Frost, who had been conti ly a dea for 
over 50 years and a chureh clerk even longer. The 
pastor, Rev. A. D. Grigsby, has just had news of 
the death of his father, Rev. David Grigsby, Brent- 
wood, Eng. 

WILLIAMSTON.—The church tower was badly 
injured during the thunderstorm of two weeks ago. 
The Ladies’ Society will try the experiment of dis- 





* pensing with socials and give instead what they 


Would cost them in time and money. 


STANTON has had a year full of enthusiasm. Of 
the $1,250 raised during the year, $250 were for 
benevolences. The membership is 116. The 
church has fortnightly missionary meetings with 
the stereopticon lantern. 


Wisconsin 


FoRT ATKINSON had @ net gain of 14 in member- 
ship during ihe year. The Sunday school is greatly 
enlarged and attendance at the regular church 
services greatly increased. The debt on the par- 
Sonage of $600 has been paid and money is being 
Taised for the new windows in the church. Rev. 
William Short is pastor. 


KEWAUNEE reports home expenses $736, and 
benevolences $84, covering six objects. This place 
on for the brave, aggressive home missionary ef- 
ort, largely among the foreign-born. The church 
had five additions during 1898. 


BosconeL.—Prof. E. G. Smith has just spoken 
here in the interest of the “forward movement,” 





March 9, with the German church. A collation 
was followed by addresses from pastors and mem- 
bers of the different churches. It is believed that 
this gathering will lead to better acquaintance and 
closer fellowship among the Congregationalists of 
the city. 
Minnesota 

St. PAUL.—University Avenue, the youngest 
church in the city, held a “grown-up” festival 
Feb. 22. Patriotic addresses were made by Rev. 
Messrs. 8S. G. Updyke and H. W. Parsons.—— 
Olivet, Merriam Park, invited a council to assist in 
the installation of Rev. J. H. Sammis, who was re- 
ceived to fellowship from the Presbyterians. Rev. 
Alex. McGregor preached the sermon. The candi- 
date took very conservative positions, but evinced 
a good spirit and an earnest desire to do the Lord’s 
will. The fire which broke through the floor just 
at the close of the examination and created tem- 
porary commotion in the audience was singularly 
timed to come in with the close of the discussion of 
the future state of the impenitent. 
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ALEXANDRIA, Rey. W. H. Medlar, pastor, has 
closed a successful year. Of the $3,800 raised, a 
little over $1,000 was for benevolences, more than 
twice as much as the year before. Attendance has 
increased, especially at prayer meeting and Sun- 
day school. Twelve new members were received 
March 5, seven on confession. The out-stations, 
under the care of Mr. Ferguson, are already agitat- 
ing the building of three churches. 


ARLINGTON.—Services have been begun here and 
at Gaylord, a young man from Minneapolis visiting 
them every Sunday. Much interest is manife:ted 
with the expectation of church organization and 
building in the summer. 


STAPLES has paid off some old débts and is ar- 
raging for self-support. Much credit is due to the 
energy of the pastor, Rev. E. C. Chevis, who person- 
ally solicited funds. 


ANTHONY has had a year of pleasant experiences 
in renewing its work vigorously under Rev. J. E. 
McClain. Previous discouragement caused by un- 
usual financial stress in the town has given way to 
hope, and the old-time activity of this important 
church has returned to bless the community and 
cheer Congregationalism in the State. 


RussELL.—Rev. C. E. Cushman has resigned the 
pastorate in order to take charge, April 1, of the 
work of Bethel Church and mission in Kansas City, 
which is essentially a rescue mission. His temper- 
ament and experience in similar work while a stu- 
dent in Chicago Seminary peculiarly fit him for this 
special service. 

BROOKVILLE.—Rev. J. H. Embree will close his 
pastorate April 1. A parsonage has been pur- 
chased and the membership increased during his 
three years’ service. 


WICHITA.—Plymouth has adopted plans and let 
the contract for its new house of worship. The 
present building will be utilized as the chapel part 
of the new edifice. 


About a year ago the Central Association ap- 
pointed Rev. J. E. Kirkpatrick to have special care of 
pastorless churches within its bounds, serving with- 
out remuneration and seeking, by correspondence, 
to provide preaching for these fields. The plan has 
proved specially useful. Churches have excused 
their pastors willingly on an occasional Sunday for 
these fraternal visits, and the pastorless churehes 
have felt encouraged by this practical fellowship. 
The small expense above the amount paid by the 
visited churches has been easily met. 


The board of directors of the Kansas Home Mis- 
sionary Society held its annual meeting in Topeka, 
Feb. 28-March 1. Every member was present. 
By diligent effort the estimates of missionary aid 
for the fields in 1899-1900 were brought within the 
limits of the reduced appropriation in a satisfac- 
tory way. Several fields have assumed self-sup- 
port since last April, and others have decided to do 
so at the expiration of their present commission. 
The progressive spirlt was a marked feature of the 
meeting. 

Arkansas City is repairing and improving its 
building at a cost of nearly $300. 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN.—First is solving the problem of keep- 
ing older ones in the Sunday school and interesting 
them in Bible study. The school is happy in hav- 
ing an able superintendent and is thoroughly or- 
ganized from kindergarten to university Bible 
class. An interesting feature is that of a train- 
ing’ class for the critical study of different 
parts of the Bible as a preparation for teach- 
ing. The study of the book of Judges has oc- 
cupied the last two months. Each topic is 
introduced by an essay, and a discussion follows. 
At the March communion five members were re- 
ceived by letter, making 62 since the beginning of 
Mr. Manss’s pastorate last May. Rev. Lewis 
Gregory, the former pastor, has returned from the 
East to make his home in this city. Holy Week 
will be observed with services every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. The women have sent useful sup- 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 
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plies to the household of the Camp Creek pastor to 
make good their loss by fire.——Butler Avenue. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society has a unique system of dis- 
pensing charity. Supplies of clothing are sent to 
the rooms. The women meet twiee a month to pre- 
pare garments for distribution, and a certain 
amount of work is given for all aid bestowed. 


HARVARD.—At the March communion 22 per- 
sons united on confession, nearly doubling the 
number of men on the roll. In connection with 
the baptism of three infants, an original hymn was 
sung, composed by the pastor, Rev. R. 8. Osg 0d. 

North Dakota 


SANBORN.—The women have aided in paying the 
parsonage loan, and have presented the church 
with a new organ. The matter of securing en- 
larged accommodations is being considered. Rev. 
J. R. Beebe enters on his fourth year. 


Wahpeton is planning to erect a $7,000 edifice. 
Colorado 


DENVER.—Plymouth has just enjoyed its fourth 
annual dinner. The tables, decorated with palms 
and flowers, were laid for about 200 guests in the 
chapel. Later, under the guidance of the genial 
toastmaster, Dr. F. T. Bayley, a number of gentle- 
men responded with rare grace. The speeches 
were largely congratulatory. This church will en- 
ter its new sanctuary in a few months.— Third. 
The new pastor is already reaping from the sowing 
of his predecessor, Rev. T. A. Frey, and from earnest 
work. Fifteen persons were received to fellowship 
last Sunday. A Young Ladies’ Guild, just formed, 
is manifesting great activity. A Monday Night 
Club among the men, with 40 charter members and 
plans to double its number at the next meeting, 1s 
already bringing many non-attendants into sympa- 
thy with the church.— Second. Rev. Addison 
Blanchard has three bands of young psople who go 
to as many mission fields in the suburbs every Sun- 
day afternoon. An omnibus takes one party of six 
to Globeville, five miles distant. 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS.—Rev. Lemuel Davis his 
just closed a two years’ pastorate, during which in- 
terest has grown, harmony. has been strengthened 
and congregations have increased about fourfold. 
His service in beautifying and otherwise improving 
the church property is heartily appreciated by the 
people. Mr. T. J. Jones, recently approbated to 
preach, begins work here soon, 


MANITOU.—Revy, F. L. Hayes welcomed, March 
5, about 25 members, the majority coming on con- 
fession. Many are heads of families. 

Arizona 

TEMPE.—A $3,000 edifice of brick and stone is | 
being built. The night after the corner stone | 
was laid it was overturned and the box and | 


Continued on page 395. 
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Fn ed eee Deaths | 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Bach | 
additional (ine ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The | 
money should be sent with the notice. 











COOLIDGE-—In Liberty, N. Y., at the Loomis Sanita- 
rium, Jan. 20, Leander Coolidge of Natick, Mass., aged 
29 yrs.,6 mos., 8 dys. A graduate of Harvard, class 
of 1894, he studied pemeg? fora time at New Haven, 
one in the summer of 1896 preached at Hemmingford, 

eb. 

DICKINSON-—In Evanston, Il'., March 12, Rev. W. ©. 
Dickinson, D. D., aged 72 yrs. He was a graduate of 
Amberst in 1848, and of Union Seminary in 185 tand of 
Andover in 1853, He had :ecently closed a ten years’ 
+ over the Presbyteriau church at Lake For- 
est, Ill. 

MARSH-—In Trefrew, North Wales, Feb. 3, Prof. Spen- 
cer Marsh, formerly ° aes of the Congregational 
ohurch at Burlington, Vt. 


MRS. HARRIET ELIZABETH TUTTLE 


Widow of Rev. William G. Tuttle, formerly of Ware, 
Mass., peacefully passed in her sleep to her eternal 
home on the morning of Feb. 26, in her home in 
Worcester, Mass. Born in Mil‘ord, N. H, her maiden 
name was Harriet Elizabeth Wallace. Her family heri- 
tage of culture and many years of thorough education, 
joined to her rarely stroug nature, keen intellect, vigor, 
tact and insight, made her a power with her friends, in 
the church and in the home which she ho.ored with her 
devotion. 

Rarely fulfilling her life as a minister’s wife in Ware 
for twenty-six years, she reeeived the constant admira- 
tion and devotion of the parish. Suffering many be- 
reavements and many years of invalidi m with heroism 
and patience, the last day was filled with a glorified 
light, and the end was peace. “He calleth his own 
sheep by name and leadeth them out.” 


ELLEN P, DEAN 


Entered into rest Feb. 27, at Colebrook, Ct., Ellen P., 
daughter of Samuel and Eleanor Howard Palmer; born 
at al ole, Mass , Feb. 17, 1839; graduated at Oread 
Institute, Worcester, 1862; ~~ in Hartford Female 
Seminary ; in 1867 married to Rev. Benjamin A. Dean; 
shared with him in home missionary service sixteen 
years in Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska; and then 
served with him a like period in New Engiand churches. 
Her work was specially among the poor and Bick, and 
among the children in sabbath school, temperan d 
mission band and Junior Endeavor Society. “ The in- 
fluence of her beautiful character will always remain 
with those who knew her; and those who knew her best 
loved her most.” She was a he pful friend, a devoted 
wife, an affectionate and wise m: 3; @ woman of firm 
faith In Christ—uniting with the church when fifteen. 
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She cy a husband, two 


married ters and three 
ho all hold her in reverent and loving remem- 


rance. 





MRS. DELIA E. BUCKLIN 


Died in Marlboro, Feb. 7, Delia E., wife of Sylvester 
Bucklin. She was born in Pawtucket, R. I., Feb. 22, 
1822. In early life she became a Christian and since 
1840 the Con, chureh in Marlboro has 
strengthenéd’ an: mulated by her influence. She 
was helpful tn every department of ite work. She was 
a constant attendant u church services as long as her 

ith permitted, an attentive and appreciative fearer, 
and gave strength and cheer to her pact .r. For man 
years she was a teacher of music—one of the best—an 
being of fine instincts and manners was an inspiring 
and ig ttos power with the young ladies of the com- 
munity. 

Hers was a life of singular stre' and beauty—an 
example of noble and symmetrical] Christian character. 
In her manners geniality and dignity were Pappily com- 
bined. Accomplished, graceful and refined in form and 
feature, there was a charm in her manners which would 
emer any society. She had strong and decided convic- 

ons of right and clear conceptions of truth, and hav- 
ing t breadth of interest and sympathy, her judg- 
ment and counsel were eften sough' he wa acheer- 
ful giver to calls of benevo'ence. The causes of fore: 
and home missions were especially dear to her. Her 
religious life was characterised by a constant loyalty to 
her =e. her love for God’s Word and its require- 
ments. 

Many sorrows had come to her, the ties of kindred 
had nearly all been sundered, but her unfailing trust 
had sustained her. Of all those who had been 80 near 
and dear to her only her husband is left. She bad been 
an invalid for several years, but she wished to live for 
his sake who was so dependent upon her kind ministra- 
tions. Her life was long and vastouey useful, her end 
peaceful, lamented, her deeds of virtue and helpful- 
ness cherished. Such lives should stimulate the livin 
to imitate and excel. H. 





MR, WILLIAM FRANCIS DAY 


Mr. Day’s entrance into rest on the afternoon of 
Thursday the 8th inst. was specially sudden. Happily 
it was at his home in Boston. He had been out on busi- 
ness and ip apparent usual health. The event was not 
wholly a surprise to those who were acquainted with 
the delicacy of his constitution and with his liabilities 
in recent on. 

It is seldom that a family, a church and a community 
suffer so ta loss in the removal of one member. 
marked amiability and natural refinement, Mr. Day was 
not less noticeably firm in principle and decided in the 
expression of his opinions. In the business world he 
was known as a man of modesty, most myers pe et 
of unbending integrity. In youth he had hoped to enjoy 
the advantages of a college education, and began prepa- 
ration for the same, but weak eyes and a delicate condi- 
tion of general health obliged him to relinquish the 
coveted prize. He took a position as clerk and pay- 
master in the a factory of Sewell, Day & Co. 
Upon the decease of his brother Henry,he became presi- 
dent and general manager of that company. In a most 
exemplary manner he carried his conscience with him 
into all business transactions. With mixed goods labeled 
as unmixed he woald have nothing todo. Similar up- 
rightness in all departments of busi would probably 
occasion reform or else the retirement of a good many 


men. 
Home was Mr. Day’s paradise,.and he gave himself 
assiduously to all domestic interests and especially to 
the religious training of his children. In all church 
affairs he took the liveliest interest. His active partici- 
ation in devotional services was such as drew the 
nearts of others at once to the mercy-seat. He was 
twice elected deacon of the Eliot urch. Besides 
other responsible are he was a trustee of the Rox- 
bury Latin School, of the Hartford Theological Semi. 
nary, and a corporate member of the American Board. 
A. C. T. 


Right chimney, good lamp, — 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp, 
Besides breaking. 


Go by the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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- Pon's ExTRacT stops all kihds of biesa 
Refuse anything but the genuine. © od 
SCROFULA, salt rheum and all disoases Galiseg 


by impure blood are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparitia, 
which is America’s greatest medicine, t 








CASEIN is that part of milk from which cheese is 
made, and unless the casein is modified an fhfant 
cannot digest it. Mellin’s Food really modifies the 
casein. i 


“Only the First Step 
Is Difficalt.” 


The first step in Spring 
should be to cleanse Nature's 
house from Winter’ s accumu- 
lations. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
does this work easily. It is 
America’s Greatest Spring 
Medicine. It purifies the 
blood, as millions of people 
say. It makes the weak 
strong, as nervous men and 
women gladly testify. 


Nausea — “ Vomiting spells, dizziness and 
prostration troubled me for years. Had p u- 
ralgia, grew weak and could not sleep. My 
age was against me, but Hood’s Sarsapar lla 
cured me thoroughly. My weight increas d 
from 125 to 143 pounds. I am the mother of 
nine children. Never felt so well and stro g 
since I was married a3 I donow.” Mrs. M.A. 
WATERS, 3320 P. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Dyepepete ~ tans everything but 
death for years with dyspepsia. Nothing re- 
lieved me until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it made and kept me well. Can eat any- 
thing I wish.’ Mrs. EUGENE Murpsy, Hull's 
Mill, Danbury, Conn. 

Eczema—“ We had to tie the hands of 
our two-year-old son on account of eczema on 
face and limbs. No medicine even helped 
until we used Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which soon 
cured.” Mrs. A.VAN WYCK, 123 Montgomery 
Street, Paterson, N.J. 


Hoods S 


Never Disappoints 


















Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the nor -irritating and 
only catuartic tu take with Howd's Sar saparilla, 








OLD ENGLISH. — 


The rage for antique furniture, paintings, 
prints and parchments is prompted by two 
things:—interest in the study of times and 
manners, and veneration for relics of the past. 

We minister to the former by our reproduc- 
tions of the famous pieces of Celonial, Dutch 
and Flemish cabinetwork of the 17th and 18th” 
centuries, to which we have now added accurate 
examples of the old monastery furniture of 
England in the 16th century. 

As an illustration of the care with which each 
detail is preserved, examine this chair. The frame 
is of oak chemically treated to give it the appear- 
ance of great age; the seat is of cowhide stained 


to exactly counterfeit the color of old time-tanned, dried up leather; the finials, 
arms, feet, etc., are carved after the coarse work of the early gravers; the leather 
back, illuminated with red and gold figures embossed, is fastened by massive 


Etruscan nails. 


The student of historical customs can now at slight expense surround himself 
with these accurate interpreters of the past. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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contents stolen. Fortunately all the loss could be 
_ The church was organized seven years 
and has worshiped ever since in public halls. 
ew life has been infused already by the under- 
y. Daniel Kloss is pastor. 
Oklahoma 
ee is paying off a troublesome debt,—— 


has added a 8, 8. library, a clock and a 
possessions and is building a parsonage. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

PoBTERVILLE. —Through the kindness of a lady 
member & handsome fence has been placed around 
the property and the parsonage grounds greatly 
improved. Pastor Milligan preaches at four differ- 
ent out-stations, having two services each Sunday 
in the home church. 

CLayTon.—At 28 Sanday services during the 
past year more men than women were present. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 
SHDOWN, late missionary of A. B.C. F. M. in 
* oo to w ‘atford and Warwick, Ont. Accepts 
BACON, Yivheo, D., Essex Junction and | Williston, Vt., to 
Brewster Chi , Detroit, Mich. Accepts. 
BURR, W. Hi iber Condon, Ore., recalled to Ontario, 
afier five years’ absence. Acce 
CUSHMAN, Chas. E., ——_ n., to Bethel Ch. and 
Mission, Kansas City. Accepts. 
DeWitt, lo., to Wayne, Ill. 


De PEW, Arnett W., j 
DIBBLE, Wi. L., rec ently pastor of Plymouth Ch., 
Guthrie, Oki , to McPherson, Kan. Accepts and has 
UE 
FAMNOR | tH, Arthur, recalled to Park Ch., Nebraska 
‘ity, 
“ei, § ete i Lom don, Vt., to Greensbor 
yD WIN, Frank « , Glen Kidge, N.J., to Pawtucket, 
GRAFF, Benj., to remain at Farwell, Mich., for the 
xt year. 
GRAY, Henry P., recently of Freeland, Mich., to 
Prattville. Acc epts. 
HARPER, Thos., to Newkirk, Ok1., for another year. 
HULL, Geo ., Almena Kan, to Fairfield, Neb. Ac- 
epts. 
JACOBS, Wim Penfield, O., accepts call to Boulevard 
Ch., Detroi Mic h. 
KELLAR, Lewis H., Lyndale Ch., Minneapolis, to Pil- 


grim Ub., Mi waukee, Wis Accepts 
LG , Bangor Sem., to Patten, Me. Accepts. 
Jas., Alpena, Mich., to People’s Uh., 





cepts. 

MOORE, Gex Ww. to remain another year at Frostburg, 
Md. 

PRESCOTT, Evellyn J., Vassalboro, Me., to Greenville. 

KADFORD, Mrs. Katherine W., to remain at Custer, 
8. D., for a year. a 

SEARLES, Wilbur G. ' sey of El Reno, Okl., to 
Ottawa, Ka: Ace 

SNEATH, Isai tah We 
to Franklin 

SIMS, Frank W., St. John’s Ch. Soeegnela, Mass., to 
Second Ch., Me ‘mphis, Tenn. Ace cepts. 

SULLENS, Arthur J., accepts call to permanent pastor- 
ate at Cheba: ise, lll., after a year’s service. 

WADE, Justin G., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Oneida, 


Ill. 
Ordinations and Installations 
HOLMES, Henry, i. Lowry Hill Ch., Muenenpaiie, } Mch. 


ho ood Mem. Ch , Cambridge, Mass., 


$. Sermon, Pres. Bridgman other pai rts, Dr. 
Hallock, Rev. Messrs. Kellai . WwW. Shurtieff, 
Alex. McGregor, G. D. Blae 
McvHAIL, John W., 0. Sprin Creek, Pa., Feb. 28. 
Sermon, Rev. RK. R. ‘Davies; other arts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. A. Jones, C. W. Wilson, 5.8. Up 

Resignations 
BLAKE, Lyman H., Second Ch., Westfield, Mass. 
em = Han umond, Weaverville, Cal., to take effect 
aller Ewster 
EMBREE, Je! u Hy Brookville, Kan. 
EVANS, Jol ©. C., Wallingford, Vt. 
DAVIS, Len , Steamboat Springs, Col. 
HALL, Alex 1 ( hester Ct., afte: ry —- service. 
HANNAFOR}), Wm, HL, Salem, M 
RULL, Geo | (\ Almena, Kan. 


LAWRENCE. Jobn B., Agoeseer ee. VE. 
LONGMAN, ( 300, ou St. John’s, Mich. 
Mc ALLIS sr Alex. Sherman, Mich. 

Fs ~~ aC, , Gornin Io. 

s. F., Lake ls, Wis. 








NOMLE, 1 Norwalk, Ct 
SPENCE. Wal ter r,  SUllwater @ 
TITMARSH, Robt., Mymeath Ch., Dodgeville, Wis., to 
take effect M ay 30. 
WESTPHAL, Louis W., Clio, Mich. 
Dissmissions 
HARDY, Owen E., Ly ndeboro, N. H., Mch. 6. 
PATCHELI. Wine i Be Sea 


SARGENT, © es 8S. 
—_ Fenk Ww. Geitral 
ch 


ch. 6 
Ch. i ‘Louis, Mch. 2. 
. John’s Oh., Springfield, Mass., 


Stated Supplies 


COLBY, Herlert, Chicago, at Telluride, Col. 
EAVES, Geo.. hess Col., at Eaton during the sum- 


mer 

MICHELL, Chas. B., Tenafly, N. J., invited to Cham- 

} nal 8. D., for three mouths, with a view to per- 
Miscellaneous 


BYERS, Wm. |, and his wife, of Keokuk, fo., have 
taken a two weeks’ trip to Florida, where ‘he gives a 
F ses of lectures before a Chautanqua asse 08 
AMES, D. Mclancthon, and his wife, were delig tfully 
pelcomed by the Ch, of the Pilgrimage Eiyanoute. 
ass., through a reception in Allerton Chapel, han 
tone! decorated for the occasion. Not only were ea 
e other pastors present to greet them, but the towns- 
fecple generally attended, irrespective of church 


PAYNE, F., the new of Victoria, B. O.. § C., wo 
in land, was formal Z, welcomed on 
7 ny by his own churet but by the general Ministe 


tion of the 
jana pe family were treated to 


sAvERM A AN, Wm. a 
surprise donation Ea » by the people of Cincin- 
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nati, Io., who left useful supplies for ateeben, pantry 


and cellar, with goods and a woney 
WALDROP, Isaac M., whose fie d inclndes Alanthus, 
Kan., and a wide frontier territory aoe, is tak: 


ing a well earned vacation in the eas t of the 
State. on 


oe Mahion, Decorah, Io., and his wife, mourn 
the loss of their only daughter. 


Accessions to the Churches 


conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
Claremont, — 6 Alexandria, 7 12 
Santa Cruz, 10 13 Minneapola Plym- 4, 
ou - 
ona? MISSOURI 
Panver, yard, — 15 St. Louis, Covenant,— 3 
Lafa = hen 7 Fouataln Park, 11 25 
Man tou, 18 25 14 21 
’ Hy vue’ Park, 2 8 
CONNECTICUT rigris 2 6 
Bristol, dai. 8 Webster ‘Groves, 2 5 
Hartford” wom 3 4 NEBRASKA 
artfor ethers- E 6 86 
field Ave. - 8 om es 2 
Kent, i 3 Lincole First = 3 
How Be gaa First, — H " vai ooniis 
om — 3 rs 
So. Gistenbvary, 6 10 Buffalo 4% 
Southington, 4 7 Orary’s "Mills 2 4 
Westvil e 9 13 New York, Pligrim, 1 12 
chester, ao orwi — .§ 
, Saugerties, | ee 
10Ws Watertown, — 4 
Berwick, 17 21 Wellsville, 4 4 
Cincinnati, 12 14 OHIO 
Exira, 10 16 |, 
Nashua, — 11 Cleveland, onages 3s 
Ave. 
MASSACHUSETTS Columbus, South, 10 10 
‘ Steubenville, 21 22 
at Pg taieraa — Youngstown, Elm, ; 
', t. 0 1 
Highland, 2 5 , 
reg 2 ick, 4 * geen HOMA sieht 
. Vernon, 5 . 
Park St., 2 65 Darlington, 14 
Phillips, 8 8 Hennessey 5 9 
Pil rim, ‘Dorchester, 2 7 Oklahoma P bity, ~ 81 
Broc kton, Porter, 9 121 id pcinae si z 
Cambridge, North Jaton, 6 8 
ve., — § New Haven, Se 
Chelsea, Firs’, — 8 Shoreham, » aes 
a — 4 y 
Everett, Firs 5 8 ; WASHINGTON 
Haverhill, Riverside, 3 3.3 . Lake, 11 | 
Huntington, Seattle, Plymouth, 22 34 
Ludlow, Union; 39 58 Spokane, Second, — 7 
Lynn, First, 3 3 Swedish, we 
errimac 11 13 Westminster, 3 15 
Middleboro, ¢ ge 5 s Springdale, 3 5 
pr ng! e rst, 2 OTHER CHURCHES 
Hop: 20 
o “4 Atlanta, Ga., Central, 4 7 
onivet, HY : b nwentangad A N. se 16 
< Jooperstown, N. D., 15 
worvosier, Central, A of Genesee, Ida a 13 
7 ndianapolis, Ind., 
Hi ie 5 3 Brightwood, 11 
Union 3 11 Jach sonville, a. OR eget | 
. — lle, Pa, Park ¢ 
MIC N § 
py Ripon, Wis., — 8 
Ada, — 22 Wilmington, N. C., 25 265 
Darel, Canfield .y pens gps ; = ies 5 8 
ve., hurches with less 
Lakeview, 6 8 _ than three, 6 18 


Conf., 558; Tot., 1,081. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 1,741; Tot., 4,163. 





The religious indifference of cultivated peo- 
ple is a kind of spiritual breeding tank to 
furnish converts to Roman Catholicism or 
some other equally irrational system of belief. 
Their children are as soft as putty in the 
hands of the first man who comes along with 
any strenuous conviction or colossal fad.— 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick. 








Fer Nervous Headache 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 





Dr. F. A. ROBERTS, Waterville, Me., says: 
“ Have found it of great benefit in nervous dis- 
eases—nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, neu- 
ralgia, and think it is giving great satisfaction 
when it is thoroughly tried.” ’ 
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“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome as 
it is Delicious.” 


Walter Baker & Go's 
4 Breakfast 
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EXCELLENCE. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Go, Limited, 


i DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Artificial Human Eyes 


a tndcow LLOY Dito 


" 323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church, Boston 


CHURCH ORGANS 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at 
Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 
Write for particulars. 














LYMYER fy Cuma as 
icuures nite 


Bis reundry Con Clasianail, O. 


BELLS 


Steel pow mn Church and Schoo! Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., ‘Hillebore. 0. 








BUKEYE,PEUL EOUNPRY 


Only High Class, Bes 


Barat fess CHUR"A BELLS 


és ont Chicos: te bs Best Only. 








The Standard of 


cellence. 





Sold on Instalments. 





You can try one Free. 


Excellence. 


The ayerage woman cannot discriminate justly 
between sewing-machines, so far as mechanical 
construction is concerned; but she can wisely 
judge their work. 


SINGER WORK 
IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines 
supremacy all over the world, making the Singer 
trade-mark a reliable standard of migrant ex- 


maintain their 


Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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CARPETS and 
PRICES a7 


658 WASHINGTON 
2] OPP. BOYLSTOM 





Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY. 





BOSTON. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 10 


Miss M. E. Atkinson, presiding, spoke of 
the ideal which Christ sets before his church 
and the requirements of individual members 
towards accomplishing this object, as shown 
in Matt. 18. Mrs. Capron applied the prom- 
ise concerning things “loosed in heaven’’ 
and “bound in heaven” to the prayers of the 
saints, which may help loose the burdens from 
those in distant lands who are heavy laden, 
and may also bind upon their hearts sweet 
messages from God, giving the light of a hill- 
top vision. Mrs. Woodbury spoke of Christ’s 
teaching about forgiveness as a bed rock of 
our faith, the exhortation to forgive the 490th 
offense being so like Christ in his divinity. 
Miss Caldwell then gave a message from Mrs. 
Price of Ruk, now in New York, asking for 
sympathy in her thanksgiving that Mr. Price, 
now on his way home via Japan, has escaped 
the perils of shipwreck, finding a small island 
a safe harbor. 

Miss Child reported the work of Miss Esther 
Fowler in Sholapur, India, recalling her visit 
to Miss Fowler’s school three years ago. One 
poorly clad child, continuing her salaam long 
after the others, when questioned said, ‘‘I 
am saying salaam to the ladies in America 
who sent me my clothes.”’ Since then gifts 
from friends in America have made a new 
building possible, and the work has gone on 
including much done for the orphans. Miss 
Fowler comes home this summer for a brief 
visit. Miss Child also spoke of Miss Mary 
Harding, who when she joined her parents in 
Sholapur went as a trained kindergartner, and 
has made a good beginning in this direction. 
Dr. Keskar, who will be cordially remembered 
by friends m de in this country, had received 
a warm welcome home. 

Miss Brewer of Sivas, Turkey, told of the 
girls’ school and of several students wishing 
to unite with the church. 

Mrs. Kellogg had been impressed with the 
fact that one soweth and ancther reapeth. Now 
in many stations may be found the third gen- 
eration of converts not so beset by the snares 
of idolatry and superstition as were their 
grandparents, and upon them, the native con- 
verts, as Dr. Hamlin says, rests a large share 
of the burden of converting the world. Mrs. 
Capron told of a day in Mana Madura, when a 
man in the police service brought his tall 
daughter to her as a pupil. The girl being of 
higher rank than the others carried herself 
among them with becoming dignity, but one 
day surprised Mrs. Capron by announcing, 
“T think IamaChristian.”” Whenasked why, 
she answered, ‘‘ Because I love all these girls.” 
Later she married and now her oldest daugh- 
ter is a successful teacher in the Dindigul 
girls’ school. 

Mrs. S. Brainard Pratt received a loving 
greeting as she came from her new residence 
in pleasant, hilly Buckland. 

Every heart must have responded ‘‘ Amen”’ 
to Miss Atkinson’s quotation from one of the 
jubilee songs: 

I thank my God and I thank you too, 
I have heard from heaven today. 








1850-1898. 


Known over the 
world as a staple remedy 


In boxes only. 
Your GROUNDS 
anp GARDEN..... 


Will have fresh interest when our Garden Manual has been 

- Sentfree. We offer practical and skilled aid to those 

= want yam ol grounds and success in gardening, with 
axey +, Re rake moe bs ane Trees, te 

¥ eties re a 

for adoliar. $8.00 100. = “ 

THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 
102 State St., Boston, Maas. 
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Protect the Family 


The Divorce Reform League has changed 
its name for the longer title, The National 
League for the Protection of the Family. At 
its recent annual meeting the report of the 
secretary, Dr. S. W. Dike, presented a com- 
prehensive outline of the society’s work, sum- 
ming up as follows its principles and aims: 


The league, then, is founded, first, on 
the conviction that certain evils are far 
too prevalent which either threaten the 
existence or impair the constitution of 
the family; that the family has received 
inadequate protection and care from state 
and church and from educational and in- 
dustrial interests; and that the family 
has not been made that positively con- 
structive force in social life thatit should 
be. Secondly, this state of the family is 
largely the outgrowth of historical con- 
ditions of European civilization, which 
our country has inherited in a peculiar 
degree, so that the great social movement 
of our day and our problem of the family 
are inseparably connected. This was the 
main proposition of the lecture of the day 
the league was organized, Jan. 24, 1881. 
Though novel then, it is now the widely 
accepted principle of our best schools of 
sociology—all of which have come into 
being since that time. 

Thirdly, these convictions regarding 
the nature of the problem and its under- 
lying causes carried with it certain other 
conclusions as to its treatment. The 
method must be scientific as well as prac- 
tical. Unintelligent sentiment, attacks 
upon evils at random, movements whose 
relations to the larger parts of the sub- 
ject are not thoroughly studied would be 
out of plac? in a work like ours. Facts 
must be ascertained by competent inves- 
tigators, their causes carefully examined | 
and their value in relation to the social 
whole understood. The task, under this 
method, has been the exact reverse of the 
methods of many societies, for it must 
not’ be our aim to find out how many 
things the league itself can do, but to 
discover ways of getting others to do as 


| stones 





many as possible of the things that need 
to be done. 
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$ Flour. mor 


is made from the entire wheat kernel, 
except the woody, innutritious, indigest- 
able outer skin or husk, which is not 
Food. 

It is wholly a newand distinctive pro- 
duct, differing from all other flours, be 
their names what they may. 

If your dealer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport,N.Y. 


Send for Free Booklet. 
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Specially selected 
mounted by the 
most skillful workmen. 


FOSTER & (0 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 
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Soap-heredity. : 
a 
Women who use soap don’t do so because they ' 
know it’s the best. Probably they haven't 
given a thought to the matter. They i 
inherit the soap-habit—their mothers and 
crandmothers did, before them. e 
Women who use Pearline do so, Q 
f 
because they have used soap and ‘ 
Pearline, and have found Pearline to be better—more 
{ 
effective, saving time and rubbing ; aa as harmless, and ' 
more economical. ; 
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Reasons for Hope 


It is interesting to note the contrast between 
the views of T. W. Higginson and Charles 
Eliot Norton. Both are residents of Cam- 
pridge, both are gentlemen of culture, both 
are patriots. The one sees little but national 
disaster ahead. The other can say, to quote 
Colonel Higginson in Harper’s Bazar: 


The new cares and responsibilities 
which have come upon us were drawing 
slowly near, at any rate, and could not 
have been indefinitely postponed. The 
constant increase of population means in- 
creased national intercourse; new inven- 
tions are bringing the world closer; the 
yast growth of American export and busi- 
ness is throwing out new tendrils in all 
directions; there are great American 
colonies here and there in Europe, Africa 
and Australia; the Nicaragua canal will 
goon increase the intimacy of nations. 
It was inevitable, apart from the Spanish 
war, that American commerce must re- 
vive and bring back the days when the 
sea captains of Salem and Boston were 


‘ known round the world. The war has 


simply concentrated within a few weeks 
the change which was, at any rate, im- 
pending through influences of longer 
duration. At the time of the Venezuela 
excitement, when the Spanish war was 
not yet dreamed of, the London Spectator 
pointed out, in a series of most able pa- 
pers, the inevitable influences already at 
work to destroy the isolation of the 
United States, and to compel us, with or 
against our will, to become a world power. 
For good or for evil that day has come, 
and we must meet the situation. It may 
be met moderately, wisely, reasonably, or 
by such pieces of unnecessary peril as un- 
dertaking to assimilate at once a popula- 
tion of seven million Filipinos, ehind 
all seeming extravagance I believe that 
the sober second thought of our people 
may be trusted. 


Cultivate the Secret Life 


Many dread solitude, and flee from it 
into company ; they cannot endure to face 
themselves in secret, much less to face 
God. But surely it_ennobles existence 
and deepens human nature to hold a por- 
tion of time sacred, instead of being 
always before the public and allowing the 
whole of our life to be tredden by the feet 
of the multitude. In the rush of the city 
and the multiplicity of engagements it is, 
indeed, by no»means easy for many to find 
time for this sacred purpose; and this 
may be with some the very point where 
conscience is pricking. You are letting 
go your secret life; you cannot find time 
for a still hour—not even for a half hour, 
or a quarter of an hour. Business has 
accumulated on you till you are in a per- 
fect whirl of occupations and engage- 
ments. Lut the question which we must 
ask ourselves is this, What is it all for ?— 
Dr. James Stalker. 





The Conservation of Energy 


Science, which has made us sure of the 
conservation of energy, will, if we only 
learn its lesson, make us sure also of the 
conservation of religion. If we refuse to 
acknowledge any loss when heat has been 
converted into motion, knowing that every 
particle of the ultimate force is there under 
the new form, let us not make the equally 
Vulgar mistake of saying religion has dis- 
appeared whenits —— has simply passed 
og one expression of itself to another. 

he world’s spiritual assets are not to be 
reckoned up in one form of coin. Wher- 
“hed are devotion and righteousness, serv- 
Ce and love, there is religion. It is there, 
though what strikes the ear may be the 
ore of machinery rather than the peal 
of organ, and the language in use that of 
palpit ‘a factory geal _ of My 

yt, Of the camps of theology.— 
Christian World. " ; ss r 





— not they miserable who if they had 
wish could not be happy ?—John Mason. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


[+ DWELLING house in the city of 








‘itteburgh. 
parm cuascig | Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 
cae Ptuburgh wa) years ago, has always been painted 
sox J" | with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 
Seco nothing else. 
prooxiym( = There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
ps imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
UNION Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you - 
eenam, } cue can! 

COLLIER Be sure the brand is right. Those in 
vipa, (eee | Margin are genuine, and made by “old 
SOUTHERN Dutch process.” 





JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, } FREE By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 


MORLEY Cleveland. any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu 
SALEM ites aes, able information and card showing samples of colors free; al»a 
CORNELL 4 folder showing picture of house painted im different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCKY Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


Louisville, 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 
The TEACHER’S DUTY 


is to impart knowledge by the best means known. 
fed} Our Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons supply this 
~ “means,” we having made this subject a specialty. 
Write for new catalogue giving new prices. 

J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. 35, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York. 



























in many cases when you buy vehicles and harness from the agent or 
dealer. We do without these people and reduce the price of our goods 
to you to the extent of their commissions. We make 170 styles of vehicles 
a a and 65 styles of harness and sell them to the consumer direct from ou: 
; \ factory at wholesale prices. 
>" WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 
< ap uy 
KS Soup ie You pay a profit to nobody except our small 
rane, V\ <7 manufacturing profit, and you get positively 
S/ SZ the best goods which a givenamount of money y 
CZ KY will buy. In a factory of the size of ours you 
a A get the possible selection. Our large iitus- 
= trated Catalogue contains cuts of everything 
No. 128,—Two-spring Phaeton with iamps we make and all the prices are marked in plain 
attached to wing dash. Price complete with cur- figures; you can’t make a mistake. Remember , Ne. 49—Single Buggy 
tains, storm apron and shafts, brs. A grade that we ship our vehicles and harness any- 'arness. Price with nickel 
that usually sells for $125. where for examination and guarantee safe °, imitation rubber trim- 
delivery and warrant everything, calle for 9 ea Good aa re- 
SEND FOR LARGE FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., W.B. Pratt, Sec’y, Elkhart, Indiana, 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Propietors. W. EpwaRBp & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale o 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 

















This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of fiving. 


ray 
(A Swell Affair.) The 
It was first publishec 
article in The Congregation 


SPUN Giaareaiiea) | °° Harris ” | 
A ghar a Se alist and attracted wide no- 
Serer HEACFULTOTEET AND cuns,| | Method of | i."satyleresslums 
Gi ving | ing’”’ in its present form have 


All Druggists '5c.or by mail upon receipt of price. ing” in tip precent isaonion 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 





[C.S.DENT & Co DETROIT, MICH] 82.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
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The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


SHORT, COMPREHENSIVE, POPULAR. 


The New Free Church Catechism 


Just issued in England by a representative 
committee of eight evangelical denominations. 


Handbook Series No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Sheridan College 


An editorial appeared in the last issue of 
The Congregationalist relative to Sheridan 
College, Wyoming, that seems to have been 
inspired by pafties who are ignorant of the 
facts in the case. Simply pausing to correct 
the misstatements—i. ¢., that instead of Sheri- 
dan College being a one-roomed institution 
that it occupies two large stores, which are 
insufficient for the present needs of the 
school; that instead 6f being a local institu- 
tion to meet local needs two-thirds of its at- 
tendants are drawn from outside counties and 
States—I will pass on to a phase of the situ- 
ation that ought to attract the attention and 
enlist the sympathy of every right-minded 
Christian. 

Dr. Hellier was called to the presidency of 
this college at the beginning of the present 
school year. He found when on the ground 
that the school was almost destitute of solid: 
financial backing. He also found that there 
was a field extending over a radius of hun- 
dreds of miles from Sheridan and including 
two States that were void of Christian edu- 
cational facilities. He found also an almost 
pathetic eagerness on the part of the inhab- 
itants of this region to acquire school facili- 
ties for their children. 

In the face of obstacles and discouragements 
that would have overwhelmed the average 
man, Dr. Hellier set about securing means to 
carry on the great work. He manfully took 
up the burden of responsibility that was laid 
on him. He did not count the cost to himself. 
Without hope of remuneration, other than 
that of satisfaction for duty well done, he con- 
tinued to perform the duties of president. 
He has at his own expense undertaken a trip 
across the continent and turned over every 
cent obtained by supplying to the furtherance 
ef his cherished work. He has gone beyond 
this, even disposing of personal relics of great 
value that the pr. ject of establishing a school 
might not be abandoned. 

This is practical Christianity. It is Chris- 
tianity in consonance with the dictates of hu- 
manity. When the Master said, ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world,’’ he did not except Wyoming. 
The parable of the ninety and nine could not 
have been in the mind of the gentleman who 
counseled the abandonment of this institution. 

The trend of the editorial in question was 
subversive of the missionary principles un- 
derlying the evangelization of the world. 
The argument that Sheridan College shoukd 
be abandoned because there are only as 
many Congregationalists in Wyoming as 
there are in Phillips Churcb, South Boston, 
if carried to its legitimate conclusion, would 
mean the abandonment, not only of Phillips 
Church, but every struggling mission where 
the great work of uplifting mankind is being 
carried on. 

In the name of justice I appeal to you to 
give your moral suppert to Dr. Hellier in his 
great effort instead of forestalling him by ad- 
verse criticism and adverse editorials. 

W. H. DETWYLER. 


{We accept the information that the school 
referred to occupies two stores and that two- 
thirds of its pupils come from without the 
town where it is located. To make this cor- 
rection we print this letter. Dr. Hellier is an 
able, estimable and devoted Christian min- 
ister, a graduate of Yale, who has since pur- 
sued his studies in Edinburgh. We have 
raised no question as to his qualifications. 
Nor do we propose to discuss whether or not 
“every struggling mission where the great 
work of uplifting mankind is being carried 
on” has a claim for donations from New 
England Congregational churches. The ques- 
tion of planting colleges by our denomination 
seems to us rather to require a careful con- 
sideration of location, surroundings, local 
support, effect on other enterprises to which 
we are pledged, and probable results of the 
investment. Looked at in this way the opin- 

we expressed last week remains un- 
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changed. We also think that the indorse- 
ment of the Education Society should be ob- 
tained before making appeals to the churches 
to found a new college.—THE EDITORS.] | 


The Philippine Friars and Their 
Cruelty 


Senator Frye of Maine, a Congregationalist, 
recalling the work of the Peace Commission 
in Paris, says of the revelations respecting 
joint Spanish and ecclesiastical rule of the 
Filipinos: 


The evidence furnished us of cruelty 
and brutality disclosed a situation far 
more shocking than anything we have 
heard of the Spanish treatment in Cuba. 
The practices of the Inquisition were in 
vogue. Colonel Whittier showed us a 
number of statuettes made by a Filipino, 
who was a Spanish prisoner, illustrating 
the modes of torture inflicted upon pris- 
oners by the Spanish religious orders—not 
by the local priests, who are kindly dis- 
posed toward the people, not by the 
Jesuits, who are engaged in educational 
work and are doing great good, but by the 
religious orders from outside. The licen- 
tiousness and greed and the shocking 
cruelty practiced by these people upon the 
inhabitants of the Philippines are too 
horrible for contemplation. One of the 
statuettes represented a man with a ring 
through his nose attached to a rope run- 
ning through a pulley to the ceiling, and 
a friar lifting him off his feet by the nose 
and then letting him down, to make him 
confess that he was a Mason. Another 
was of a man with his ankles in stocks 
and a friar inflicting upon him the basti- 
nado to make him confess he belonged to 
asecretsociety. Photographs were shown 
us of the shooting of hundreds of natives 
there by the Spanish soldiers, the prison- 
ers bound and lined up along the street, 
the soldiers facing them, and it was made 
a grand féte and ho'iday. One picture 
showed the crowds assembled, and the 
men lined up just before they were shot; 
another showed them falling, after the 
order had been given to fire, and they 
were photographed lying dead on the 
ground. The stories of horrors, the peo- 
ple suffocated in the Black Hole, the tes- 
timony of photography and that taken 
from trustworthy witnesses, disclosed a 
brutality inflicted on the Filipinos under 
the Spanish rule equal to any of the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition. 


STARCH FOODS. 


The great majority of all our daily food con- 
tains starch. Potatves, wheat, rice, fruits —in 
all starch is an important element. Yet, 
“renee to say, m+dicine has hitherto had no 
remedy for inability of the digestive system to 
care for these amylaceous (starchy) foods. 
Pepsin, pancreatin, are - fficient in digesting 
meats and albumens, but have no good effect 
on starch foods. 

Such being the case, it is small wonder that 
the medical press of the country has shown 
great interest in a new digestive principle 
recently discovered by a Japanese chemist, Mr. 
Jokichi Takamine. The Medica! Times speaks 
thus of it: “in this product, Taka Diastase, 
we have what the profession has so long de. 
sired... areliable method of treatment.” 

The Medical News of February 14 contains a 
kc ng article by Prof. R. W. Wilcox, of the New 
York Post Graduate School, of which the fol 
lowing is part: ‘‘ When I found that a diastase 
has been isolated % Takamine, and its value 
certified by x n experimented with 
the substance. This diastase possesses the re- 
markable power of within ten minutes convert- 
ing into sugar one hundred times its own 
weight of starch, and within three hours 
fifteen hundred times its own weight in starch.” 
He then describes fourteen cases which he has 
successfully treated with thenew remedy. The 
record of this treatment is eanee = 
impression among all classes of physicians. 

his new cure for a hitherto incurable ail- 
ment is offered to the public in the form of 
Kaskola Tablets, peered by the P. L. Abbey 
Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich. So unvarying have 
been the beneficent results of the treatment 
that this Company gladly send any reader of 
this paper a full sized fifty-cent box of tablets 
on the condition that if benefit comes from 
their use the price be mailed within two weeks. 

















Otherwise no charge will be made. 
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A Good Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion 


This is almost an axiom, although ugy. 
ally we are apt to think that cosmetics 
face powders, lotions, fancy soaps, ete, 
are the secret for securing a clear com. 
plexion. 

But all these are amply superficial ag. 
sistants. It is impossible to have a good 
complexion unless the digestive organs 
perform their work properly; unless the 
stomach by properly digesting the food 
taken into it furnishes an abundance of 
he blood a good complexion is impos. 
sible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are 
using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because 
they promptly cure any stomach trouble, 
and they have found out that perfect di. 
gestion means a perfect complexion and 
one that does not require cosmetics and 
powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny 
themselves many articles of food solely in 
order to keep their complexion clear. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
used no such dieting is necessary. Take 
these tablets and eat all the good, whole. 
some food you want and you need have 
no fear of indigestion nor the sallow, dull 
complexion which nine women out of ten 
have, solely because they are suffering 
from some form of indigestion. 

Bearin mind that beauty proceeds from 

ood health. good health results from per. 
Foct digestion and we have advanced the 
best argument to induce every man or 
— to give this splendid remedy a 
trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
in drugstores and cost but 50 cents per 

ackage. They are prepared by the F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 

If there is any derangement of the 
stomach or bowels they will remove it 
and the resultant effect are good diges. 
tion, good health and a clear, bright com- 

lexion. Ask your druggist for the tab- 


ets and a free book on stomach diseases. 
GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE)//= 
OF 16.600 FRANCS AT PARIS aC 
\\ns 
\\ 


UINA-LAROCHE 


~2) 
Possesses in the highest degree the entie | 
active properties of Peruvian Bark. Indorsed 
by the medical <ag 4 as the best remedy for 
Fever and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the 
Blood, General Debility and Wasting Dis- 
eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system | 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouct 
NewYork: E. Fougera & Co.,26-30N. William 8. 


i PILLS33 


IODIDE OF IRON 


for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed “‘BLANCARD 
&C0.,N.Y. Agts for U.S. 
- FOUGERA &CO.,N.Y. or U. 
: = 



















































The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


Handbook No. 19. 


How to Incorporate a Church. 
$5.00 a hundred. 





10 cents a copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Bostop. 
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Chips and Chaff 


GATHERED FROM ALL CORNERS 
COULDN’T TELL A LIE 


The pastor after the service went to the 
jittle gir] whe was conversing with a stranger 
in the vestibule. ‘What was that man say- 
ing to you, Madge?” he asked. 

“0,” said she, “he just wanted to know if 
Dr. C — wasn’t the preacher of this church.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

She drew herself up with an air of pride. 
“J told him,”’ she answered, ‘“‘that you was 
the present incumbrance.’”’ 


INEFFECTUAL 


Judge (sternly): ‘‘ The next person who in- 
terrupts the proceedings will be expelled from 
the coartroom.”’ . 

Prisoner: *“* Hooray!” 

ONE WAY OUT 

“Say, Bill, how’d you come out of that 
indoor wheel race? ’”’ 

“On a stretcher, so they say.” 


A RECORD BREAKER 


“You Americans never seem to have any 
old family servants as we do in England.” 
“Asa rule we do not, but there are excep- 
tions. Our cook has been with us nearly 
three weeks.’’ 
NOT REALLY AGED 


Proprietor (to editor): ‘Well, the first 
number of our new paper looks: well, but 
here’s one thing I don’t like.” 

“What?” 

“Why, this communication signed ‘ An Old 
Subscriber.’ ”’ 

THAT’S ENOUGH 

An old Scotswoman, when advised by her 
minister to take snuff to keep herself awake 
during the sermon, replied, ‘‘ Why dinna ye 
put the snuff in the sermon, mon? ’”’ 

SKY HIGH 

Ike; “ They say that that Rabbi —— uses the 
money given him by churches, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, ete., to lend at enormous 
rates of interest.’”’ 

Mrs. Partington (in a shocked tone): ‘‘ Why, 
he’s.a reguiar old Skylark, isn’t he? ”’ 

A CHECKMATE 

“T suppose, Henry,” said the old gentle- 
man to the new son-in-law, “‘that you are 
aware the check for $50,000 | put among your 
wedding presents was merely for effect? ” 

“O, yes, sir,” responded the cheerful Henry, 
“and the effect was excellent. The bank 
cashed it this morning without a word.” 

A CRISIS 

“A man kin forgit his manners an’ git 
along foh 2 while,” said Uncle Eben, “‘ but de 
fus’ ting he knows he gits so haughty he neg- 
lecks ter bow to de inevitable, an’ den he’s in 
trouble sho’ ‘nuff,’’ 

A “NEW” GIRL 

- How old are you, little girl ?’’ asked the 

kind lady of a three-year-old. 


“T’s not old at all,” was the reply. “I's 
most new.”’ 





Averse to a Biography 


The London Chronicle is responsible for 
the following tale: 


Prof. George Adam Smith of the Uni- 
aaty of Glasgow, who is engaged to 
aa the Lyman Beechercourse at Yale 
Mai year, was some time ago visited by 

ajor J. B. Pond, the famous lecture 

ent of New York, who, in the course 
: conversation, remarked that the writ- 
hg of the biography of so great a friend 
a8 the late Henry Drummond must have 
ha na most enjoyable task. ‘So it would 
“nig been,” replied the professor, ‘did I 

, know that Henry never wanted a 
ny written, and my fear is that 
Me n we meet in heaven he may be dis- 
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CITY MARSHAL OF NASHU 


Cured by Dr. Greene's Nervura, the Remedy 
‘Which Is Curing Everybody, 


The Best Remedy on Earth to Take For a Spring 
Medicine. 


If you need a spring medicine, by all means take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, which has proved itself every year the people’s great spring 
tonic and restorative, the best remedy to purify and enrich the blood, the bes 
remedy to feed and strengthen the 
nerves, the best builder up of haaltb, 
strength and vigor. It is purely vege- 
table and perfectly harmless and does 
not contain a particle of any narcotic 
or injurious drug. It is, above all 
others, the best spring remedy to take, 
for it has proved itself for years to be 
the best spring medicine known, and 
is used by more people for their spring 
medicine than any other remedy in the 
world. Take it now, and get yourself 
right in blood, nerve and body, put 

ourself in sound health and vigor for 
he changes of spring. 


Office of City Marshal, 

Nashua, N. H. 
“I have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy for an attack 
? , of Grip and found that I received 
| fj Ans : more benefit than from any other 
VRB thing which I used. I was confined 
to my bed for a time, and after getting 

‘XN up was not recovering as rapidly as 
\vZ ez should have been until I used Dr. 
WE Greene’s Nervara, after which I was 
5 on my feet quickly. I can say that 
it is a most excellent remedy, and I recommend it to all. 
“A, §. Eaton, City Marshal, Nashua, N. H.” 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is the prescription of a regular 
physician, one of the wonderful medical discoveries of the famous Dr, Greene, 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the most successful specialist in America in curi 
nervous, chronic and lingering diseases. People can therefore have absolute confi- 
dence that this remedy is perfectly adapted to cure, and you have the privilege of 
consulting Dr. Greene at any time about your case, without charge, either personally, 
or by writing to him. 
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The best Cod Liver O.1 that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 
It is not sold in : 
bulk, but 
passes in 


a sealed 


: oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 

facturer to the consumer}; 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 








Traf_mark Seven food products—prevent K. ©, WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 
Cr ss and Beers ee gs ~ 4 Prevents constipation and liver troubles. 
sla, . 
i Fi ; OLUTEN CRITS. 

, Sitar ioe dane Sew health reakfart fork 

and sample offer mailed free. 

C. Ss FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. V., U.S. As 

| ARKIN SUA soap If mention this publication. 
’ The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The (onaresationaliat, (ct, 20th, Nom, Vth, 24th, 


SAPOLIO 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 








“A FAIR FACE MAY 
PROVE A FOUL BAR- 
GAIN.” MARRY A PLAIN 
GIRL IF SHE USES . . 








THIS OFFER WILL POSITIVELY BE WITHDRAWN UPON PUBLICATION OF VOLUME qf, 


A Dictionary of the Bible 


DEALING WITH ITS LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND 
CONTENTS, INCLUDING THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


Edited by James Hastinas, M. A., D. D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M. A., and of Professor A. B. David. 
son, of Edinburgh, Canon Driver, of Oxford, and Professor Swete, of Cambridge. Price: Bound in cloth, $6.99 
per volume; in Half Morocco, $8.00 per volume. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons take pleasure in announcing that 


Volume II, of this great work will be ready May 1. 


Practically all the great theological specialists of the day have assisted in the building of this mqnumental struc. 
ture of Biblical learning. It excels all others of its kind in Fullness, Authoritativeness and Accessibility. 


Special Offer to Advance Subscribers 


You will surely need this work during the coming year, why not subscribe before rates are advanced’ 
If you do not wish to take the volume now, sign and return to us the subscription blank, writing thereon the date 
you wish Volumes I. and II. delivered. Specimen pages sent free on request. 


ENDORSEMENTS THIS CONTRACT WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED AFTER PUBLICATION 


The Congregationalist, Boston.—‘‘ We have OF VOLUME Ill. 
no hesitation in pronouncing the work, a8 ywReSSRS, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
sampled by this volume, to be far superior (Christian Literature Department) 
— = re 7 — of Le) —. 153-57 Fifth Avenue, New York 
an admira adap render long ? p 
and excellent servies to the Christian world.” DEAR SIRS:—Please find inclosed $2.00 for which send me, charges prepaid, Vol. I. 
The Ad Chi “All in all. it i and Vol. II. when published) of **A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE” bound in cloth. \ 
© luable’ “tg Ei f in @ t 8 i - For these volumes I agree to pay in addition to the $2 00 accompanying, $1.00 a month 
most valuable work of reference for all fo» ton months ($1.50.a month for half morocco binding). Vols. III. and 1V. to be ¥ 


y 
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students of the Bible. delivered as published, $2.00 on delivery of each volume and $100 a month for four ¥ 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., Brooklyn.— months (half-morocco $1 50 a month). 

‘‘IT am well acquainted with the new Diction- \ 

ary of the Bible, published by Charles Scrib- Name mee ae 

ner’s Sons. I regard it as the most compre- 

hensive, scholarly and inspiring work that I Address - 

know upon the language and literature of 7 

the Bible.” See eee ON sis: oi 
Cong. ‘ . 
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Pond’s 
Extract | 
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Enameline 
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‘ 

i) 

; 
is so very clean and DUST- . ou I 
LESS, which is such a com- \ Chilblains ri . 
fort to good housekeepers. “a ‘itn Gore “hide: 4 
The old-fashioned brands of \ Sor i ue tia 
Stove Polish do the work \ chitis Coughs sad 

b 
in the old-fashioned way. \ Colds. ¥ 
Enameline is the Modern ‘ (Avoid Substitutes.) 4 
Stove Polish, and that is the . Pond’s Extract 
N reflects its virtues 





difference. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form. Sold 
in every civilized country 
on earth. 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York =: 






4 wherever used. 
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